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Trust and suspicion 


MORTON DEUTSCH! 


Bell Telephone Laboratories, Incorporated, Murray Hill, New Jersey 


I. Introduction 

Whenever philosophers, poets, statesmen, 
or theologians have written about man’s re- 
lationship to his fellow man, to nature, or 
to animals, the phenomena of trust and be- 
trayal, faith and suspicion, responsibility 
and irresponsibility, have been discussed. 
The significance of the phenomena of trust 
and suspicion in human life is attested to 
not only by past preoccupations but also 
by current concerns. Discussion of such 
problems as the armaments race, mental 
illness, the “hidden persuaders,” and juve- 
nile delinquency frequently employ such 
terms as “trust,” “suspicion,” “betrayal,” 
“faith.” Past preoccupations and current 
concerns make it apparent that the concept 
of “trust” and its related concepts are vital 
to the understanding both of social life and 
of personality development. Yet an examina- 
tion of a half-dozen or more of the leading 
textbooks in social psychology (e.g., texts 
by Cartwright and Zander, Homans, Krech 
and Crutchfield, Lewin, Lindsey, Newcomb) 
reveals that the word “trust” does not ap- 
pear in any of their indexes. So far as we 
know, the research summarized in this paper 
represents the first attempt to investigate 
experimentally the phenomena of trust. 

1The research reported in this paper was 
conducted while the author was on the faculty 
of New York University under contract with the 
Office of Naval Research, Contract NONR 
285(10). The United States government is 
given permission to reprint this article in full or 
in part, 


Clearly, these phenomena warrant more re- 
search attention than they have been 
getting. 


II. The Definition of “Trust” and 
Other Related Concepts 

Dictionary definitions of “trust” include 
such terms as “confidence,” “assured reli- 
ance,” and “assured anticipation.” The term 
“trust” is used in reference to the weather, 
railroad schedules, cars, and animals, as 
well as in relation to human beings. One 
element common to many usages of “trust” 
is the notion of expectation or predictability. 
However, predictability is clearly not suf- 
ficient to characterize the everyday mean- 
ing of “trust.” With a little information from 
the insurance companies, one can predict 
with a fair degree of accuracy how many 
people will die on a given day. Neverthe- 
less, one does not necessarily “trust” that. 
they will die. ' 

“Trust” involves the notion of motiva- 
tional relevance as well as the notion of 
predictability. If one has an expectation 
that something will occur and this event is 
of motivational relevance, then the concept 
of trust is often applicable. However, the 
most common usages of the phrase “to 
trust” have the additional meaning that 
when trust is not fulfilled, the trusting in- 
dividual will suffer an unpleasant conse- 
quence.” That is, the trusting individual 

2 The closely allied concept of “hope” does. 
not have this meaning. One is not necessarily. 
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perceives that he will be worse off if he 
trusts and his trust is not fulfilled than if 
he does not trust. For example, if a mother 
trusts a baby sitter enough to leave her baby 
in her care and she does not live up to this 
trust, the mother suffers an unpleasant con- 
sequence—harm to her baby. The trusting 
mother, when her trust is fulfilled, is in a 
more advantageous position than if she had 
not trusted. She is able to do things she 
likes to do which she otherwise could not. 
However, the disadvantages of trusting and 
having her trust unfulfilled are considerably 
greater than the advantages of being able 
to do things she could otherwise not do. 
We shall define “trust” in such a way as 
to capture some of the connotations of 
everyday usage and also to permit experi- 
mental research on conditions affecting 
trust. We define “trust” as follows: An in- 
dividual may be said to have trust in the 
occurrence of an event if he expects? its 
worse off if one’s hope is unfulfilled unless one 
has trusted one’s hope sufficiently to invest in 
its fulfilment. “Hope” which leads to an invest- 
ment of time, energy, self, etc., which is in any 


way lost or damaged as a consequence of non- 
fulfilment, is equivalent to “trust.” 


3 At this point, it seems unwise to attempt to 
equate “expect” with a specific subjective 
probability level. Circularly, one might say that 
an individual expects the occurrence of an 
event when he is willing to act upon his expec- 
tation, even though he perceives that non-ful- 
filment of his expectation (if he acts upon it) 
will make him suffer a negative motivational 
consequence that he is unwilling to bear. The 
extent of negative motivational consequences 
that an individual is willing to bear is probably 
affected by the extent of the positive motiva- 
tional consequence he anticipates from acting 
upon his expectation. The subjective probability 
level required for action under the foregoing 
conditions will depend not only upon the ratio 
of anticipated motivational consequences but 
also upon the “security level” that an individual 
requires for action. Individuals appear to vary 
considerably from one another and from one 
type of situation to another in the degree of 
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occurrence and his expectation leads to be- 
havior which he perceives to have greater 
negative motivational consequences‘ if the 
expectation is not confirmed than positive 
motivational consequences if it is confirmed. 

Risk-taking behavior, wherein an _indi- 
vidual gambles on the occurrence of an 
event which he perceives to have a low 
probability of occurrence, is distinguished 
from trusting behavior by the perceived 
lower probability of the occurrence of the 
event and also by the difference in the an- 
ticipated ratio of positive to negative emo- 
tional consequence. A person gambles or 
takes a risk when he perceives. that his 
potential gains from taking the risk are 
greater than his potential losses; hence he 
is willing to bet, even though he perceives 
that his chances of winning are low. On the 
other hand, if a person perceives that his 
potential gains are low relative to his po- 
tential losses, he will be unwilling to “bet” 
unless he perceives that his probability of 
winning is high. 

Risk-taking and trusting behavior are 
thus really different sides of the same coin. 
There are, of course, individuals who ex- 
hibit “pathologies of trust” so that they ex- 
perience as a “trusting” situation a situa- 
tion which most of us would experience as 
“risk-taking.” Psychologically, they are trust- 
ing in “Lady Luck” when objectively they 
appear to be gambling. 

We have employed the term “trust” so 
that it refers to expectations with regard to 
an event whose occurrence is not detrimen- 
tal to the individual—i.e., in reference to a 
confidence that they require before they will act 
in a situation that has the potentiality of danger 
or negative consequences. 


4 An event is of positive motivational conse- 
quence when it increases or prevents a decrease 
in the welfare of the individual; an event is of 
negative motivational consequence when it de- 
creases or prevents an increase in the welfare 


of the individual. 
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benevolent or desired event. It seems ap- 
propriate to employ the term “suspicion” 
with regard to an event whose occurrence 
is detrimental to the individual’s welfare— 
ie., in reference to a malevolent or unde- 
sired event. Thus an individual may be said 
to be suspicious of the occurrence of an 
event if the disconfirmation of the expecta- 
tion of the event’s occurrence is preferred 
to its confirmation and if the expectation of 
its occurrence leads to behavior which is 
intended to reduce its negative motivational 
consequences.® 

So far we have defined “trust” and “sus- 
picion” in rather general terms which are 
applicable to an individual's relations with 
his inanimate, as well as with his social, 
environment. One can make the definitions 
of trust and suspicion advanced above ap- 
plicable to social situations by substituting 
for the inclusive “an event” some such 
phrase as “an event produced by another 
person” or “behavior by another person.” 
The term “trust,” however, when applied 
to interpersonal situations, often takes on 
more specific implication. Thus, when we 
say that Person I trusts Person II to do 
something, we usually imply that II is 
aware of I’s trust. Moreover, we infer that 
when II does not behave in accordance with 
I's trust, II is letting I down; II has caused 
harm to I. That is, Person I does not merely 
trust that Person II will perform certain be- 
havior; he feels that II is, in some way, ob- 
ligated to fulfil his trust. 

Social suspicion, similarly, may be de- 


5 The concept of “fear” is closely allied to 
“suspicion.” “Fear” does not necessarily imply 
behavior to prevent the negative emotional con- 
sequences of the “feared” event. Further, if the 
suspicious behavior is successful in warding off 
the undesired event, “fear” does not occur. One 
is suspicious of a malevolent event to the ex- 
tent that its negative consequences can be 
avoided; one is afraid of it to the extent that the 
consequences cannot be avoided, 
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fined to exist when Person I suspects that 
II will do something and I perceives that 
the behavior he suspects from II is per- 
ceived by II to have relevance to I. In ef- 
fect, I perceives that he is an object of 
malevolent behavior. Suspicion leads to 
concealment by I of this awareness of II's 
motives and by II from I of his motives. 
Trust, on the other hand, should lead to 
communication between I and II. 

Mutual trust may be said to exist when 
I and II have complementary social trust 
with regard to each other’s behavior. I 
trusts II to behave in a certain way and is 
willing to do what II trusts him to do; the 
same is true for II. Each perceives that the 
other person is aware of his intent and his 
trust. Mutual suspicion exists when each 
person expects the other person to produce 
a malevolent event in regard to himself 
and, in turn, is ready to produce a malev- 
olent event in regard to himself and, in turn, 
is ready to produce a malevolent event for 
the other based upon this expectation. In 
mutual suspicion, as contrasted with mutual 
hostility, one is not necessarily aware that 
the other’s desire to produce a malevolent 
event is contingent upon the expectation 
of being the object of a malevolent event. 

In our definitions, so far, we have been 
concerned with an individual’s trust or sus- 
picion with regard to the occurrence of an 
event. We have made distinctions between 
events produced by persons and events 
produced by impersonal agents. We have 
also distinguished between events produced 
by persons that are perceived to be directed 
at the individual by the event’s producer 
and events which are not so perceived. 
Further, we have considered events (ma- 
levolent events) which are perceived to be 
detrimental to the individual’s welfare and 
events which are not perceived to be det- 
rimental (benevolent events). Finally, we 
have distinguished between a mutual and 
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unilateral relationship of trust or of sus- 
picion. Each of these distinctions is relevant 
to a theory of trust and suspicion (1) which 
cannot be presented in full here. 

Before proceeding to the development 
of some testable propositions with regard to 
the conditions determining an individual's 
trust or suspicion and to the consequences 
of trust or suspicion, let us briefly consider 
the concept of “trustworthiness.” In_ its 
most general sense, one could say that any- 
thing which can be trusted is “trustworthy.” 
However, a more limited meaning of the 
term implies that the trustworthy person is 
aware of being trusted and that he is some- 
how bound by the trust which is invested 
in him. For this more specific meaning, we 
shall employ the term “responsible.” Being 
responsible to the trust of another implies 
that the responsible person will produce 
“X” (the behavior expected of him by the 
trusting individual), even if producing “Y” 
(behavior which violates the trust) is more 
immediately advantageous to him. The de- 
gree of responsibility of an individual to the 
trust of another can be measured by varying 
either the attractiveness of engaging in un- 
trustworthy behavior, Y, or the unattrac- 
tiveness of the activities involved in pro- 
ducing the expected behavior, X; the more 
responsible the individual, the more likely 
he is to produce X, despite either its un- 
attractiveness or the attractiveness of pro- 
ducing Y. 

There are, of course, many possible 
sources for the motivation to be responsible. 
One can be responsible to the trust of an- 
other because one has a positive sentiment 
toward the other and wants his goals to be 
realized; because one fears punishment if 
one is not responsible; or because one’s in- 
ternalized values are such that one feels 
guilty if one is irresponsible; etc. The defini- 
tion of “responsibility” in the preceding 
paragraph was formulated so as to be neu- 
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tral with regard to the source of the motiva- 
tion for responsibility. It is, in effect, a defi- 
nition of situational responsibility. One can 
also consider responsibility as a more or 
less stable characteristic of a personality— 
some individuals having more of this char- 
acteristic in given situations than do other 
individuals. For convenience, we shall em- 
ploy the term “integrity” to refer to this 
personality characteristic. In general, we 
would expect personal integrity to be re- 
lated to such personal characteristics as (1) 
the strength of internalized values with 
regard to responsibility; (2) the ability to 
prevent or resolve conflict in responsibilities; 
(3) the ability to take the goals of others 


as goals of one’s own. 


III. Hypotheses about the Conditions 
Affecting Trust 

Examination of our definition of trust in- 
dicates that trusting behavior may have 
either positive or negative motivational con- 
sequences, depending upon whether or not 
the trust is fulfilled. When the fulfilment of 
trust is not certain, the individual will be 
exposed to conflicting tendencies to engage 
in and to avoid engaging in trusting behav- 
ior. Our hypotheses have centered around 
the factors which will tend to strengthen 
one or another of the conflicting tendencies 
and hence to increase or decrease the prob- 
ability of trusting behavior. 

Our first-level hypotheses, in effect, deal 
with the two basic elements of the defini- 
tion of “trust’—namely, the “expectation” 
and “the ratio of anticipated positive to 
negative motivational consequences.” In 
sum, these hypotheses assert that (1) as the 
individual's confidence that his trust will 
be fulfilled is increased, the probability of 
his engaging in trusting behavior will be 
increased; and (2) as the ratio of antici- 
pated positive to anticipated negative moti- 
vational consequences increases, the prob- 
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ability of his engaging in trusting behavior 
will be increased. 

The more interesting of our hypotheses 
are concerned with the factors which affect 
the individual's confidence that his trust 
will be fulfilled. These hypotheses are con- 
cerned with such factors as the nature of 
the intentions that the individual perceives 
his potential object of trust to have; the 
perceived power of the object of trust to 
cause the desired events; the power rela- 
tionship between the individual and his ob- 
ject of trust; the influence of communica- 
tion upon the development of trust; the in- 
fluence of third parties upon the develop- 
ment of trust between two people; the in- 
dividual’s self-esteem as it affects his readi- 
ness to trust. 

We do not have the space in this brief 
presentation to discuss our hypotheses in 
any detail. They are presented more fully 
in the author’s earlier work (1). Instead, I 
shall describe the experimental situation we 
have been using to test some of our hy- 
potheses and give the results of our studies. 


IV. The Experimental Situation 


In our experimental work to test our hy- 
potheses, we have been utilizing a two- 
person non-zero-sum® game, in which the 
gains or losses incurred by each person are 
a function of the choices made by one’s 
partner as well as the choices made by one’s 
self. The game is illustrated in Figure 1. 
Person I has to choose between rows X and 
Y; Person II has to choose between columns 
A and B. The amount of (imaginary) money 
each person wins or loses is determined by 
the box they get into as a result of their 
respective choices. For example, if Person 
I chooses row A and Person II chooses col- 
umn X, they get into the AX box, and they 
each win $9. 

If you examine the possibilities of choice 
for Person I, you will notice that he can 
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win most and lose least by choosing Y. 
Similarly, Person II can win most and lose 
least by choosing B. However, if I chooses 
B and II chooses Y, they both lose $9. Both 
can win only if they end up in the AX box. 
If I is reasonably sure that II is going to 
choose X, he can win more by choosing B. 
Analogously, if II is confident that I is going 
to choose A, he can win more by choosing Y 
rather than B! 

In playing the game, the subjects, who 
were all college students, knew exactly what 
the situation was and understood the im- 


A B 
X (+9, +9) (—10, +10) 
Y(+10,—10) (—9,—9) 


Fic. 1.—Person I chooses between rows X and 
Y, Person II between columns A and B. Person I’s 
payoffs are the first numbers in the parentheses; 
Person II’s are the second numbers. 


plications of any combination of choices 
that they and the other persons might make. 
In one set of experiments, the game was a 
one-trial game, in another set of experiments 
it was a ten-trial game. The data obtained 
from the subject included, in addition to his 


6 The game we have employed is a variation 
of the “prisoner’s dilemma,” which Luce and 
Raiffa (3, p. 95) have described as follows: 
“Two suspects are taken into custody and sepa- 
rated. The district attorney is certain they are 
guilty of a specific crime, but he does not have 
adequate evidence to convict them at a trial. 
He points out to each prisoner that each has 
two alternatives: to confess to the crime the 
police are sure they have done or not to confess. 
If they both do not confess then the district 
attorney states that he will book them on some 
very minor trumped-up charge . . . ; if they 
both confess, they will be prosecuted, but he 
will recommend less than the most severe sen- 
tence; but if one confesses and the other does 
not, then the confessor will receive lenient treat- 
ment for turning state’s evidence whereas the 
latter will get the ‘book’ slapped at him.” 
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choice, what he thought the other person 
would choose and what he thought the 
other person expected him to choose. 

The essential psychological feature of the 
game is that there is no possibility for “ra- 
tional” individual behavior in it unless the 
conditions for mutual trust exist. If each 
player chooses to obtain either maximum 
gain or minimum loss for himself, each will 
lose. But it makes no sense to choose the 
other alternative, which could result in 
maximum loss, unless one can trust the 
other player. If one cannot trust, it is, of 
course, safer to choose so as to suffer mini- 
mum rather than maximum loss, but it is 
even better not to play the game. If one 
cannot avoid playing the game and if one 
cannot trust, there may be no reasonable 
alternative except to choose “the lesser of 
two evils” and/or attempt to develop the 
conditions which will permit mutual trust.7 

The experiments to be described below 
were conducted to see whether the experi- 


7 There are, of course, many social situations 
which are like that of the game, in the sense 
that they do not permit rational individual be- 
havior unless the conditions for mutual trust 
exist. Any social situation in which an individ- 
ual may enhance his own satisfactions to the 
disadvantage of another by not adhering to the 
normalized expectations or “social rules” gov- 
erning the situation is of this sort—e.g., buyer- 
seller transactions, husband-wife relationships, 
pedestrian-driver interactions, a crowd in a 
theater when there is a fire. In everyday situa- 
tions, mutual trust is predicated upon the exist- 
ence of socialized motives (e.g., an interest in 
the welfare of others, a desire for social ap- 
proval) or conscience or external authority or 
arrangements which will provide the partici- 
pants with an incentive for adhering to the 
rules. Generally, if people who are willing to 
adhere to the rules cannot trust that other par- 
ticipants in the situation will also adhere to the 
rules, there is little possibility for rational be- 
havior except to attempt to develop the condi- 
tions under which mutual adherence to the 
rules will occur. 
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mental game would, in fact, elicit the phe- 
nomena of trust and suspicion and to study 
some of the conditions which might affect 
the individual’s willingness to trust or not. 
Observations of the subjects as they played 
and interviews with them afterward make it 
quite clear that, despite the highly artificial 
nature of the game situation, they became 
intensely involved and felt “double-crossed,” 
“cheated,” “exploited,” and other emotions 
which were appropriate to their experiences 


while playing. 


V. Experimental Studies 


EFFECTS OF MOTIVATIONAL 
ORIENTATION 


To test some of our hypotheses concern- 
ing the effects of perceived intentions upon 
the development of trust or suspicion, we 
had subjects participate in the experimental 
game described above under three different 
types of motivational orientation:® (a) co- 
operative—each subject was led to feel that 
the welfare of the other person as well as 
his own welfare was of concern to him and 
that the other person felt the same way; 
(b) individualistic-each subject was led to 
feel that his only interest was in doing as 
well for himself as he could without regard 
to how well the other person did and that 
the other person felt the same way; (c) 
competitive—each subject was led to feel 
that he wanted to do as well as he could 
for himself and he also wanted to do better 
than the other person and that the other 
person felt the same way. 

Our hypotheses would lead us to predict 
that under a co-operative motivational orien- 
tation, subjects will be very likely to estab- 
lish a relationship of mutual trust; under 

8 The motivational orientations were created 
by verbal instructions to the subjects which 
characterized for them the objectives they were 
to have in playing the game and the objectives 
they could assume their co-player to have. 
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an individualistic motivational orientation, 
subjects will be unlikely to establish a re- 
lationship of mutual trust if they have to 
make their choices without each being 
aware of the choice the other person has 
made; under a competitive motivational ori- 
entation, the subjects will be very unlikely 
to establish a relationship of mutual trust 
and will be most likely to establish a rela- 
tionship of mutual suspicion. 

Table 1 presents data indicating the ef- 
fects of motivational orientation upon the 
choice to co-operate (a choice of A or X) 
under four different experimental conditions 
in the one-trial game.® In both the No com- 
munication and the Communication condi- 
tions, the subjects made their choices in 
secret, at the same time. In the Communi- 
cation condition, they were allowed to com- 
municate with each other before making 
their choices by writing notes to each other. 
In the Non-simultaneous condition, one sub- 
ject made his choice first, and it was an- 
nounced to the second subject before he 
made his choice; no communication was 
allowed between the subjects before they 
made their choices. The Reversibility con- 
dition was the same as the No communica- 
tion condition, except that after both sub- 
jects had made their choices and they were 
announced, either one or both of them 
could change their choices. They were al- 
lowed to continue changing choices as long 
as they wanted to. They were told, how- 
ever, that if no one changed his choice dur- 
ing a 80-second interval, this would be 
taken to indicate that neither one wanted 
to change his choice. 

The data give clear support to our hy- 
potheses concerning the effects of motiva- 


® The choice to co-operate was almost always 
paralleled by an expectation that the other per- 
son would co-operate. Hence, when the subject 
chose to co-operate, he was “trusting” and also 
“trustworthy.” 
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tional orientation. They indicate that, in all 
four experimental conditions, a co-operative 
orientation primarily leads the individual to 
make a co-operative choice and results in 
mutual gain, while a competitive orienta- 
tion primarily leads the individual to make 
a non-co-operative choice and results in mu- 
tual loss. The individualistic orientation 
produced results which were very much in- 
fluenced by the specific experimental con- 
ditions. Under the condition of Non-simul- 


TABLE 1 


PER CENT OF CO-OPERATIVE CHOICES BY PAIRS 
AND BY INDIVIDUALS FOR DIFFERENT Mo- 
TIVATIONAL ORIENTATIONS AND DIFFERENT 
EXPERIMENTAL CONDITIONS 


(One-Trial Game) 


Pairs 
Individuals in Which 
Who Chose Both Chose 


N Co-operatively Co-operatively 
No communication: 


Co-operative.... 46 89.1 82.6 

Individualistic. .. 78 35.9 12.8 

Competitive .... 32 12.5 6.3 
Communication: 

Co-operative.... 32 96.9 93.8 

Individualistic... 34 70.6 58.8 

Competitive. ... 48 29.2 16.7 
Reversibility: 

Co-operative.... 74 94.6 94.6 

Individualistic .. 70 77.1 77.1 

Competitive .... 62 36.1 36.1 
Non-simultaneous: 

Co-operative.... 46 78.3 73.9 

Individualistic... 48 20.8 4.2 

Competitive.... 30 16.7 6.7 


taneity, the results of the individualistic and 
competitive orientations were very much 
alike, while under the Communication and 
Reversibility conditions, the individualistic 
and co-operative orientations produced sim- 
ilar results. 

Figure 2 presents results for a ten-trial 
game under conditions comparable to those 
of the No communication condition of the 
one-trial game, except that the choices of 
each subject were made known to the other 
person after each trial. It is apparent that 
an extended series of trials did not increase 
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the likelihood of co-operative choice on the 
first trial. Moreover, for the subjects with 
an individualistic or competitive orienta- 
tion, the percentages of co-operative choices 
tended to decrease with the number of 
trials; this was not the case for the co-op- 
eratively oriented subjects. The explanation 
of these results is suggested by data con- 
cerning the confirmation or disconfirmation 
of the subject’s expectations with regard to 
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of motivational orientation. Somewhat over- 
simplifying the results, one can say that a 
co-operative orientation will produce trust- 
ing (and trustworthy) behavior even when 
the situational facilities do not encourage 
it—e.g., when no communication is per- 
mitted and when one has to choose without 
knowledge of the other person’s choice. On 
the other hand, even when situational facili- 
ties are encouraging, a competitive orienta- 
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Fic. 2.—Percentage of co-operative choices under co-operative, individualistic, and competitive mo- 


tivational orientations. 


the other person’s choice. These data (see 
Table 2) indicate that expectations of co- 
operation from the other person were very 
likely to be confirmed for subjects with a 
co-operative orientation but were very like- 
ly to be disconfirmed for those with an in- 
dividualistic or competitive orientation. The 
opposite was true for expectations of non- 
co-operation from the other person. 

Taken together, the results clearly sup- 
port the hypotheses concerning the effects 
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tion will result in suspicious and/or untrust- 
worthy behavior rather than trust and trust- 
worthiness. In contrast to both the co-op- 
erative and the competitive orientations, the 
behavior resulting from an individualistic 
orientation is very much influenced by sit- 
uational determinants. The implication of 
this last statement is important and is worth 
emphasizing because of the common as- 
sumption that mutual trust is possible only 
when people are oriented to each other's 
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welfare. Our results indicate that trust in 
co-operative behavior from another can re- 
side in the situational determinants of his 
behavior rather than in his character. 

The purpose of some of our later experi- 
ments was to investigate some of the social 
or situational conditions under which mu- 
tual trust could arise in subjects with an 
individualistic orientation. These studies fo- 
cused upon (a) the influence of communi- 
cation; (b) the influence of power; and (c) 
the influence of third parties. 


THE INFLUENCE OF COMMUNICATION?® 


Our initial study of the influence of com- 
munication indicated (see Table 1) that 
subjects with an individualistic orientation 
were more likely to trust each other if they 
could communicate freely before they made 
their choices. However, it was evident that 
a sizable percentage of these subjects did 
not utilize the communication opportunity 
effectively. It was also apparent that the 
notes of the subjects who established mutual 
trust were different in a number of respects 
from the notes of the subjects who did not 
succeed in this. These results suggested the 
general question: “How can communication 
opportunities be used to raise the individ- 
ual’s confidence that his trust will be ful- 
filled and also used to elicit trustworthy or 
responsible behavior?” 

An approach to answering this question 
is by rephrasing it and asking what the 
minimum ingredients of a co-operative in- 
terchange are. In essence, they are a com- 


10 The research reported here was conducted 
by Dr. James L. Loomis and is presented more 
fully in his doctoral dissertation, “Communica- 
tion and the Development of Trust” (New York 
University, March, 1957). In Dr. Loomis’ ex- 
periment, the game matrix was similar in struc- 
ture to the one previously described; however, 
the payoff values were different. The payoff 
values he employed increased the likelihood of 
suspicion and/or untrustworthy behavior. 
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plementarity of intention and expectation. 
That is, Person I expects Person II to per- 
form certain activities which are necessary 
to I’s gratifications and, in turn, intends to 
perform certain activities which are neces- 
sary to II's gratifications; a complementary 
situation exists for II vis-a-vis his intentions 
and expectations. However, for the co-op- 
erative interchange to be a stable ongoing 
system, each person must have a way of 
reacting to violation of his expectation 
which is known to the other and which can 
serve as an inhibitor of violation, since the 
frequent occurrence of violations will break 
down the system of interchange. However, 
the nature of any ongoing system is such 


TABLE 2 
RATIO OF CONFIRMATION TO DISCONFIRMATION 
OF EXPECTATION FOR CO-OPERATIVE AND 
NON-CO-OPERATIVE EXPECTATIONS UNDER 
DIFFERENT MOTIVATIONAL ORIENTATIONS 


(Ten-Trial Game) 


Co-op. Non-co-op. 

Expect Expect. 
Co-operative............ 2.58 0.71 
Individualistic........... 0.57 1.90 
Competitive............ 0.38 3.29 


that violation is likely to occur, if only by 
chance. Hence, for the system to endure, 
there must be some way of avoiding the 
following self-perpetuating cycle: violation 
on the part of Person I, leading to a reac- 
tion to I's violation on the part of Person 
II, leading to expectation of distrust from 
II and hence, to repeated violation by I, 
leading to a reaction to I’s violation on the 
part of II, etc. That is, the system must have 
some means of restoring complementarity, 
once it has been violated. It must have, in 
effect, a method of absolution and of rec- 
ognizing when a return to complementarity 
has occurred. In sum, the following ele- 
ments appear to be involved in a stable 
co-operative system: (1) expectation, (2) 
intention, (3) retaliation, and (4) abso- 
lution. 
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An experiment was designed in which 
prepared notes were constructed using one 
or more of these four elements. There were 
five different notes in all. The simplest note 
(which stated the note writer’s expectation) 
said, in effect, “I would like you to co- 
operate so that I can win.” The most com- 
plete note included all four elements. It 
stated, “I will co-operate and I would like 
you to co-operate. That way we can both 
win. If you don’t co-operate, then I will 
choose so that you can’t win. If you decide 
to co-operate and make a_ co-operative 
choice after first not doing so, then I will 


TABLE 3 


PER CENT OF SUBJECTS WHO EXPECTED Co- 
OPERATION AND ALSO CHOSE CO-OPERATIVE- 
LY BY LEVEL OF COMMUNICATION AND BY 
COMMUNICATION POSITION (ON FIRST TRIAL) 


Communication 


Level Receiver* Sender* Totalt 
No communication 11 ll 1l 
Expectation only... 22 39 31 
Intention only ..... 39 39 39 
Expect. and intent.. 56 39 47 
Retaliation........ 67 56 61 
Absolution ........ 89 72 80 


* Each percentage is based on an N of 18. 
t Each percentage is based on an N of 36. 


co-operate.” The intermediate notes con- 
tained one, two, or three of these elements. 
Some of the subjects received notes and 
others sent notes; but there was never any 
two-way communication. As a control, one 
group of subjects played the game without 
any opportunity to communicate. 

The experiment proceeded as follows. 
The game was explained. It was indicated 
that there would be five trials during the 
game. Then the subjects were tested to see 
whether they understood the implications 
of the various combinations of choices. The 
subjects were all given the individualistic 
orientation. Next, the subjects either sent 
or received a note. It may be noted that 
the subjects were induced to send a note 
of a given type by instructions and by the 
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message form on which they were asked to 


write. After the note writing and reading : 
was completed, the game was begun. The | 


subject and the other person, without 
knowledge of what each other's choice 
would be on that trial, made their choices. 
After the choices were made on each trial, 
they were announced. 

We expected that trust and co-operation 


would increase as a function of the com- | 


pleteness of the communication. Results on 


the first trial (see Table 3), where the sub- | 


jects had not yet experienced how the | 


other person would play, indicated that 11 


per cent of the control subjects, 31 per cent | 
of the subjects who received the simple | 


communication treatment, and 80 per cent 
of the subjects who received the full com- 
munication treatment trusted the other per- 
son and made co-operative choices (i.e., 
they were “trustworthy” as well as “trust- 
ing”). The results at the intermediate lev- 
els were consistent with this trend. 
Although there were about the same 
number of note senders and note receivers 
who were both trusting and trustworthy on 
the first trial, the subject’s communication 
position did have differential effects. The 
note receivers more frequently tended to 
expect the other person to be trusting and 
trustworthy than did the note senders.!1 On 
the other hand, the note receiver was more 
likely than the note sender to violate the 
trust he perceived the other person to have, 
even when he expected the other person to 
be trustworthy as well as trusting. In other 
words, there was a clear tendency for the 
note receiver to expect more trustworthiness 
and to be less trustworthy, despite this ex- 
pectation, than the note sender. In con- 
sidering these results, one should keep in 


11 This was the case except when the note 
receiver was given a note containing only the 
note sender’s expectation of co-operation from 
the note receiver. 
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mind that the notes which were sent or re- 
ceived were always co-operatively oriented. 

A possible explanation for the differences 
due to the communication position of the 
subject is in terms of “commitment.” The 
note sender had, by sending the note, “com- 
mitted” himself to co-operation and hence 
was more likely to choose co-operatively. 
The note receiver, as a result of the note 
and its implicit commitment, had a better 
basis for expecting the other person to be 
trusting and trustworthy, but, since he had 
not written a note, he had not committed 
himself to choose co-operatively. 


i A B 
X (+30, +30) (—30, +30) 
ii A B 


Y (+20,+10) (—10, +20) 
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uation: more customarily, “anything goes” 
under intense competition. - 

To sum up our research on the influence 
of communication, it is evident that mutual 
trust can be established in people with an 
individualistic orientation through commu- 
nication. Communication is likely to be ef- 
fective in so doing to the extent that the 
basic features of a co-operative interrela- 
tionship are made explicit in what is com- 
municated. These basic features are (1) 
expression of one’s intention; (2) expression 
of one’s expectation; (3) expression of one’s 
planned reaction to violations of one’s ex- 


ia A B 
X (+30,+30) (—30, +40) 
Y (+20,-+30) (—10,+40) 
tii A B 
X (+30, +30) (—30, +40) 
Y (+40, —30) (—20, +20) 


Fic. 8.—See description of game in Fig. 1 


What are the conditions under which a 
person will be “committed” to what he com- 
municates? This study throws no light upon 
this question. However, our earlier studies 
of two-way communication suggest that, 
when subjects are competitively oriented, 
there is little commitment to what one com- 
municates and hence little basis for trust as 
a result of the communication one receives. 
It would seem that the situation has to be 
ambiguous as to whether the individuals 
will interrelate themselves co-operatively or 
competitively, rather than clearly competi- 
tive, before an individual will assume that 
communications are informative rather than 
misleading. The greater trustworthiness of 
communications in an individualistic as 
compared with a competitive situation pos- 
sibly reflects the greater social restraints 
against deception in the individualistic sit- 


pectation; and (4) expression of a means 
of restoring co-operation after a violation of 
one’s expectation has occurred. 


INFLUENCE OF SOME TYPES OF POWER 
RELATIONSHIPS AND MOTIVATIONAL 
STRATEGIES UPON DEVELOPMENT OF 
TRUsT!2 


Four different matrices were used in this 
study (see Fig. 8). The subjects were all in 
position I for the first five trials of the game 
and in position II for the final trial. Position 
I chose first and announced his choice be- 
fore position II chose. No communication 





12 This research was conducted by Dr. 
Leonard Solomon and is presented more fully 
in his doctoral dissertation, “The Influence of 
Some Types of Power Relationships and Moti- 
vational Strategies upon the Development of 
Trust” (New York University, January, 1957). 
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was allowed between the players. The sub- 
jects were all individualistically oriented. 
Unknown to the subjects, the other players 
(ie., the occupant of position II on the 
first five trials and position I on the last 
trial) were always accomplices of the ex- 
perimenter. The accomplice on the first five 
trials always chose according to one of the 
following three strategies: (a) uncondi- 
tionally benevolent—i.e., no matter what 
the subject chose, they always chose col- 
umn A, which made the subject experience 
a gain; (b) conditionally benevolent-i.e., 
they chose column A only when the subject 
chose row X (which enabled maximum mu- 
tual gain but which had the potential of 
maximum loss for the subject); (c) uncon- 
ditionally malevolent—i.e., no matter what 
the subject chose, they always chose col- 
umn B, which made the subject suffer a 
loss. 
Matrices i and ia are similar, in that the 
subject’s possibility of gain or loss is com- 
pletely dependent upon his partner’s choice 
but differ in that the partner has nothing to 
lose by choosing column B rather than col- 
‘umn A in matrix i but can gain by choosing 
B in matrix ia. The results indicate that the 
subject is more likely to expect his partner 
to choose column A (i.e., to make a benev- 
olent or trustworthy choice) in matrix i, 
where his partner has nothing to gain by 
choosing column B, than in matrix ia. The 
subject expecting trustworthy behavior is 
also more likely to make a trusting choice 
. (ie., choose row A). A comparison of the 
results for matrices ia and ii indicates that 
when the subject has some power, rather 
than none, to influence the outcome of his 
partner, he is more likely to expect trust- 
worthy behavior and is also more likely to 
‘make a trusting choice. Comparison of 
matrices ii and #ii suggests that a further 
increase in power to influence the other 
person’s outcome does not necessarily lead 
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to an increase in trust on the part of the 
subject if he himself feels an incentive to 
engage in untrustworthy behavior (i.e., in 
matrix iii, the subject would prefer the pay- 
offs in the BX cell to those in the AX cell). 

The three types of motivational strategies 
followed by the accomplices produced clear 
differences. For matrix iii (the only matrix 
in which the subject has an incentive not 
to co-operate even when he is assured of 
the other’s co-operation) the conditionally 
benevolent strategy evoked an average of 
3.47 row X choices out of 5 possible choices; 
the unconditionally benevolent strategy 
evoked an average of 1.43; and the uncon- 
ditionally malevolent produced an average 
of 1.00 row X choices. It should be noted 
that, although the unconditionally benevo- 
lent and unconditionally malevolent condi- 
tions did not differ significantly in the num- 
ber of co-operative choices, the subject's 
choice of non-co-operation (i.e., of row Y) 
in the former treatment was frequently 
based on an expectation of co-operation 
(i.e., it was exploitative), while in the latter 
treatment it was most commonly based on 
an expectation of non-co-operation. Further 
data indicate that the accomplices who 
used a conditionally, rather than an uncon- 
ditionally, benevolent strategy were liked 
more; the unconditionally malevolent ac- 
complices were liked the least. The subjects 
found it difficult to understand the motiva- 
tion of the unconditionally benevolent ac- 
complices. 

In the last trial, the trial in which the 
subject and the accomplice reversed posi- 
tions so that the subject chose last, the ac- 
complice always made a “trusting” choice 
(i.e., chose row X). The data indicate that 
the subjects who had experienced a condi- 
tional or unconditional benevolence were 
about equally trustworthy (i.e., chose col- 
umn A); both were more trustworthy than 
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the subjects who had experienced uncondi- 
tional malevolence. 

To sum up, the results of this study indi- 
cate that an individual is more likely to 
trust another (a) if he believes the other 
person has nothing to gain from untrust- 
worthy behavior and (b) if he perceives 
that he is able to exert some control over 
the other person’s outcome. Further, an 
individual who is individualistically oriented 
is more likely to respond to another person’s 
trustworthiness by non-exploitative behavior 
and with positive feelings if he perceives 
that the other person’s behavior is condi- 
tional upon the existence of mutual trust- 
worthiness. Finally, an individual who ex,/ 
periences benevolent rather than malevolent 
treatment from another is more likely to re- 
spond benevolently when he has the power 
to determine the outcome of the other. 


INFLUENCE OF THIRD PARTIES! 


In everyday life we are aware that the 
relations between two people can be very 
much influenced by their relationships to a 
“third party.” A “third party” may be an- 
other person, a group, a law-enforcing agent, 
nature, etc. Thus, if two people are both in 
the same relationship to a third party, a 
bond may be established between them 
which might not otherwise exist. For ex- 
ample, if two adolescents like “rock and 
roll” or two employees resent their boss or 
two people are victims of a tornado, they 
may develop friendly feelings toward one 
another which might not develop otherwise. 
Margolin (4) has demonstrated this experi- 
mentally. He showed that if a subject is in 
a hostile relationship to a third person and 
he perceives that another person is also in 
a hostile relationship to the third person, 
the subject will develop a friendly relation- 





conducted by Dr. James N. Farr. 
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ship to the other person. He obtained paral- 
lel results when the relationships with the 
third person were friendly rather than 
hostile.14 

The experiment reported here was an at- 
tempt to see whether two individualistically 
oriented players in our game situation would 
trust each other more if they each knew that 
they both disliked a third person. The ex- 
perimental procedure was to have three 
people meet in the same room to take in- 
dividual “intelligence” tests. One of the peo- 
ple was an accomplice of the experimenter; 
he was instructed to act in a conspicuously 
obnoxious and irritating manner. 

It was then arranged that the two naive 
subjects would play the game. They played 
the game for 10 trials, without any com- 
munication being allowed between them, 
choosing simultaneously and in secret. In 
one of the experimental conditions, the ac- 
complice’s role was simply that of an ob- 
server who kept track of the player’s scores. 
He was not involved in the game; the play- 
ers’ behaviors did not affect him. In the 
other experimental condition, the accom- 
plice had the task of predicting the choices 
of the two players. If he predicted cor- 
rected for a given trial, he could collect 
whatever was lost by the players on the 
trial; if he predicted correctly but. there 
were no losses, he did not collect anything. 
If he predicted incorrectly, he did not col- 
lect anything. As a control group, we used 
the results of the previously described 10- 
trial game which was identical with the 


14 These results are derivable from Heider’s 
theory of cognitive balance (2), which, in 
effect, asserts that the individual attempts to 
cognize the various aspects of his environment 
and of himself in such a way that the behavioral 
implications of his cognitions are not in con- 
tradiction. The existence of such contradictory 
implications produces a state of imbalance 
which gives rise to forces to remove the imbal- 
ance. 
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two experimental conditions except that 
there was no “third person” present (apart 
from the experimenter). 

The results indicate that the introduction 
of a disliked third person increases the 
tendency to make trusting (and trust- 
worthy) choices. Where the disliked third 
person’s outcome is interdependent with the 
choices of the two players, the highest per- 
centage of trusting choices occurs; the next 
highest occurs where the disliked person is 
present merely as an observer; the least 
amount occurs when there is no third party 
present. The differences between the “three- 
person-interdependent” and the “two-per- 
son” conditions hold for each of the 10 
trials; the differences between the “ob- 
server’ and “two-person” conditions occur 
only for the initial and final trials. These 
results indicate that awareness of mutual 
opposition to a third party may lead the 
individualistically oriented players to have 
a greater motivation to be trustworthy and/ 
or to believe that the other person’s motiva- 
tion to be trustworthy will be greater. 


PERSONALITY AND TRUST 


We have done some research and have 
some research in progress which bears upon 
the relationship between personality char- 
acteristics and trusting behavior. The re- 
search procedure entails collecting personal- 
ity data through projective tests, question- 
naires, and interviews and correlating this 
data with choice behavior in the game. In 
this type of study the subject is encouraged 
to choose freely without instructions as to 
what motivational orientation he or the 
other player should assume. Our data so far 
indicate a very striking relationship be- 
tween “trusting” and “trustworthiness.” Sub- 
jects who are trusting when they have to 
choose between trusting or not trusting are 
very likely to be trustworthy even when 
they can gain by being untrustworthy; the 
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reverse holds true for subjects who choose 
to be suspicious rather than trusting. A 
comparison of the “suspicious” and “trust- 
ing” subjects on a personality question- 
naire indicates that the “suspicious” sub- 
jects are more likely to have a low opinion 
of human nature, to be submissive to au- 
thority, to be punitive of deviant behavior, 
to be less interested in “feeling.” 

These findings are preliminary, but, be- 
cause they support commonly held concep- 
tions that trusting people are “nicer” than 
suspicious people, it is important to em- 
phasize one further point, namely, that 
trusting as well as suspicious behavior may 
be “pathological”—i.e., may reflect a com- 
pulsive, incorrigible tendency to act in a 
trusting manner without regard to the char- 
acteristics of the situation in which the be- 
havior is to take place. Our everyday lan- 
guage uses terms like “gullible,” “credulous,” 
“dupe,” and “self-deception” to characterize 
the pathology of trust. 


VI. Summary and Conclusions 


In this paper I have attempted to define 
“trust” and some other related concepts in 
a way which does not violate everyday 
usage and yet is sufficiently precise to per- 
mit experimental work with these concepts. 
I have described the experimental situation 
which we have used and briefly some of our 
results. In capsule form, I would draw the 
following implications from our results: 

1. It is possible to capture in the labora- 
tory the phenomena of “trust” and to study 
experimentally some of the variables which 
influence the tendency to engage in “trust- 
ing” and “responsible” behavior. 

2. There are social situations which, in 
a sense, do not allow the possibility of “ra- 
tional” individual behavior as long as the 
conditions for mutual trust do not exist. 

8. Mutual trust is most likely to occur 
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when people are positively oriented to each 
other’s welfare. 

4. Mutual trust can occur even under 
circumstances where the people involved 
are overtly unconcerned with each other’s 
welfare, provided that the characteristics of 
the situation are such as to lead one to ex- 
pect one’s trust to be fulfilled. Some of the 
situational characteristics which may facili- 
tate the development of trust appear to be 
the following: 

a) The opportunity for each person to 
know what the other person will do before 
he commits himself irreversibly to a trusting 
choice. 

b) The opportunity and ability to com- 
municate fully a system for co-operation 
which defines mutual responsibilities and 
also specifies a procedure for handling viola- 
tions and returning to a state of equilibrium 
with minimum disadvantage if a violation 
occurs. 

c) The power to influence the other per- 


son’s outcome and hence to reduce any in- 
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centive he may have to engage in untrust- 
worthy behavior. It is also apparent that 
exercise of the power, when the other per- 
son is making untrustworthy choices, may 
elicit more trustworthiness. 

d) The presence of a third person whose 
relationship to the two players is such that 
each perceives that a loss to the other player 
is detrimental to his own interests vis-d-vis 
the third person. 
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The anatomy of American “isolationism” and 
expansionism. I] 


BERNARD FENSTERWALD, JR.! 
Washington, D.C. 


In Part I of this article,? there was an 
extended analysis of the history and herit- 
ages of American “isolationism” and ex- 
pansionism. There was also a discussion of 
the sociological or environmental factors 
which have influenced and, indeed, continue 
to influence attitudes of Americans toward 
foreign policy. These included history, ge- 
ography, economics, politics, national and 
ethnic origins, religion, and education. 

That these factors which are external to 
the individual do not entirely explain atti- 
tudes on American foreign policy is well 
illustrated by a famous pair of brothers in 
American politics: the late Senator Robert 
A. Taft and his brother, Charles P. Taft. 
Despite the same parentage, background, 
religion, education, political party, etc., one 
was an ardent “isolationist,” the other an 
equally ardent “internationalist.” 


1 The author of this study is currently admin- 
istrative assistant to a United States Senator. 
However, the research was begun in 1954 at 
Cambridge University, where he was studying 
on leave of absence from the Department of 
State. At that time, he was an assistant to the 
department’s legal adviser. It must be stressed 
that the views expressed herein are entirely his 
own. He is a graduate of Harvard College, 
Harvard Law School, and the School of Ad- 
vanced International Studies of Johns Hop- 
kins University. 


2 Published in Conflict Resolution, II, No. 2 
(June, 1958), 111-39. 


CONFLICT RESOLUTION 


Part II will deal with the psychological 
factors underlying American attitudes to- 
ward problems of foreign policy. 

It is the hypothesis of this study that the 
possession of attitudes favoring both aloof- 
ness toward Europe (i.e., American “isola- 
tionism”) and expansionism toward other 
areas of the globe can be explained not only 
on the basis of history, economics, etc., but 
also on the basis of psychological compati- 
bility. 

It is not uncommon to hear it said that 
“those people who are most rabidly ‘isola- 
tionist’ toward Europe are also the most 
rabidly ‘interventionist’ toward Asia.” Fre- 
quently, there is the added comment that 
this is “illogical” or “inconsistent” and that 
a person should be “isolationist” or “inter- 
ventionist,” but not both. 

In fact, there is nothing either illogical 
or inconsistent about the simultaneous hold- 
ing of both these sets of attitudes. Espousal 
of both of them certainly made good sense 
during the nineteenth century; rationaliza- 
tions can be found for holding them even 
today. From a psychological point of view, 
they are not only compatible but also quite 
predictable, as both “isolationism” and “ex- 
pansionism” are both expressions of Ameri- 
can nationalism. If a person holds one set 
of these attitudes, he will, in all probability, 
hold the other. Furthermore, he will prob- 
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ably be an anti-internationalist, an economic 
conservative, and a strict disciplinarian. 
These are the hypotheses of this study. 
An attempt will be made to explain and 
justify them. At the end, there will be a 
report on a psychological experiment which 
(in the author’s view) substantiates them. 


I. The Factors of Hate and Fear 


To start with the most basic propositions, 
the human mind is divided into two parts— 
the conscious and the subconscious; and the 
latter is filled with all sorts of emotional 
material which we think that we have for- 
gotten but which we have merely repressed 
from the conscious mind. 

It is also necessary to keep in mind that 
each individual has his own emotional con- 
stellation, which is arranged according to 
the influence of a number of different fac- 
tors, both environmental and congenital. In 
other words, each person’s emotional ma- 
chinery is designed by man’s collective un- 
consciousness, by his own genes, by his so- 
cial and physical environment, by educa- 
tion, and by several other factors. Thus 
each person’s emotional core is unique. Fur- 
thermore, this core plays a key role in gov- 
erning both the individual’s personality and 
his opinions, attitudes, and ideologies. An- 
other equally important discovery is that 
the emotional constellation is constructed 
during childhood and normally remains 
basically unaltered during adult life. 

All these discoveries about the human 
mind are directly relevant to an understand- 
ing of the forces underlying American for- 
eign policy. What kinds of emotional con- 
stellations predispose a person to various 
attitudes and ideologies regarding our rela- 
tions with foreign states? What environ- 
mental factors in childhood would bias a 
person toward nationalism or international- 
ism? To what extent is this bias unalterable 
in later life? 


Before going into some of the details of 
the psychological constructs which appear 
to lie at the bottom of attitudes on foreign 
affairs, it is necessary to sound a double 
warning. First, although the emotional con- 
stellation is of prime importance in’ deter- 
mining psychological predispositions, there 
are other psychological factors which weigh 
heavily in the balance. For example, both 
instincts and habits play important roles 
and cannot be ignored. Second, the totality 
of psychological or subjective factors must 
be placed side by side with all the en- 
vironmental influences, such as history, eco- 
nomics, geography, and domestic politics. 
As important as psychiatry and social psy- 
chology may be, they alone cannot explain 
attitudes on American foreign policy. With 
this warning in mind, let us see just how 
far they can go. 


INGROUPS AND OUTGROUPS 


One central fact of human development 
which greatly predates the dawn of re- 
corded history is the tendency for man to 
organize larger and more complex groups 
within which to live. From the standpoint 
of size, the groups have grown from the 
family to the clan to the tribe and, finally, 
to the nation, the latter often embracing 
large chunks of humanity. From each per- 
son’s standpoint, the groups to which he 
belongs are ingroups, and everyone else be- 
longs to outgroups. To Catholics, all mem- 
bers of the Catholic faith form an ingroup 
with which they feel a certain affinity; all 
non-believers form an outgroup with which 
they feel a minimum of religious affinity. 
To Democrats, the Republicans are an out- 
group. And so forth. 

If the ingroup-outgroup relations were all 
sweetness and light, the failure to organize 
an ingroup covering all of humanity could 
be looked upon simply as a missed oppor- 
tunity, a failure to organize effectively for 
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the material benefit of all. However, in- 
group-outgroup relations normally more 
nearly resemble a cat and dog fight than 
any show of sweetness and light. Further- 
more, ingroups normally prohibit (by cus- 
tom or law or both) expressions of ingroup 
hostility; strenuous attempts are made to 
prevent brothers from assaulting brothers, 
Democrats from fighting with Democrats. 
Although it may seem anomalous, the fact 
remains that groups which are the most 
peaceful internally are usually the most 
hostile externally. The stronger the group 
taboos on expressions of internal hostility, 
usually the weaker its taboos against ex- 
ternal mayhem. This applies to all sorts of 
groups, national as well as others. That is 
the tragedy of the failure to organize an 
all-encompassing ingroup. The eighty-odd 
nation-states which make up the interna- 
tional community, like all other ingroups, 
heavily penalize ingroup hostility, but they 
are openly and doggedly hostile toward 
one another, and they have no one to say 
Nay to expressions of group hostility in the 
form of international wars. 

Accompanying the hostility that most in- 
groups feel toward most outgroups, there is 
frequently a feeling of distrust and even 
fear. Why do all groups hate and fear each 
other? This is the heart of the problem. 
Only when the answer to this question is 
found, will it be possible to suggest ways 
in which the hates and fears of the national 
groups can be diminished or, at least, ways 
in which their expression can be controlled. 
The question of dislike and hatred will be 
discussed first, and the problem of distrust 
and fear will be taken up later. 


DISLIKE AND HATRED 


Anyone can name a number of objective 
reasons why most ingroups have an aversion 
toward their rival outgroups. The very fact 
of rivalry itself may cause some feeling of 
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antipathy. However, current rivalries are 
probably not so important as past harms. 

There is no doubt that tradition plays a 
substantial role in the perpetuation of group 
hatreds. Traditions are habits of the mind 
and, like other habits, are hard to break. 
Since traditions are passed from generation 
to generation, the passage of time alone is 
not sufficient to erase the memory of past 
harms and the desire for revenge. Even so, 
many group antipathies defy even the 
bounds of tradition in both longevity and 
intensity. For example, it has been shown 
that most Americans feel a strong antipathy 
toward the Turks. Very few of these Ameri- 
cans know any Turkish people personally; 
very few have ever even seen a Turk.® 
Theirs seems to be dislike or hatred simply 
for its own sake, and such dislike and hatred 
must stem from internalized causes of a 
subjective and psychological nature. There 
are a number of complementary origins of 
this unreasoning and unreasonable prejudice 
against outgroups in general. 

The subjective origin of prejudice and 
intergroup conflict which has been recog- 
nized for the longest time is the universal 
desire to find scapegoats for every misfor- 
tune.* More important than the need or 
search for scapegoats is the fact that almost 
all ingroups, from the smallest and simplest 
to the largest and most complex, repress 
most expressions of ingroup hostility. Mem- 
bers of the ingroup are discouraged from 
actively venting their hatreds upon each 
other—on pain of social disapproval, punish- 
ment, or expulsion. The intensity of loyalty 
to the ingroup and hatred of the outgroup 


3 Richard Carlton Snyder and H. Hubert 
Wilson, Roots of Political Behavior (New York: 
American Book Co., 1949), p. 63. 


4Gordon Willard Allport, The ABC’s of 
Scapegoating (New York: Anti-Defamation 
League of B'nai B'rith, Harvard University, 
Department of Psychology, 1948). 
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depend in part upon the severity with which 
the ingroup has forced the repression of 
feelings of hostility toward other members 
of the ingroup. The most harmonious in- 
group may well be the most aggressive to- 
ward all outgroups. However, the real heart 
of the matter is to try to discover the causes 
of the hostilities which each ingroup finds it 
necessary to repress. Whence comes the “ex- 
plosive violence in the human atom,” the 
great load of internalized malice that most 
individuals seem to carry around inside 
them? 


REPRESSION OF HOSTILITY 


Early in his work, Freud discovered that 
many of his mentally ill patients carried a 
huge load of malice which was entirely un- 
known to them. In time it was discovered 
that malice was not the only repressed sub- 
stance which plagued the subconscious 
mind; there were other emotions and also 
many repressed instincts, desires, etc. The 
subconscious mind was thought to be sort 
of a catch-all or storehouse for items which 
had been repressed by the conscious mind. 
Furthermore, it was found that the mentally 
ill were not alone in their acts of repression 
and that everyone did the same thing to a 
lesser degree. “Normal” people were dis- 
covered to possess a huge load of repressed 
malice in their subconscious minds. 


THE ROLE OF FRUSTRATION 


The theory that the feelings of hostility 
which must be repressed are usually con- 
nected with frustrations of one kind or an- 
other has a long history in the social sci- 
ences. 

In 1939, a group of social scientists, 
headed by J. Dollard and L. W. Doob, 
formulated the frustration-aggression idea 
into a full-fledged psychological theory.5 
There are two basic precepts to the theory. 
First, that frustration always causes aggres- 


sion and, conversely, that aggression is al- 
ways preceded by frustration. Second, prej- 
udice is caused by displacement onto help- 
less minority groups of aggressive feelings 
which cannot be vented on the frustrater 
who causes them. 

Dollard and Doob stated on the very first 
page of their original monograph: “This 
study takes as its point of departure the 
assumption that aggression is always the 
consequence of frustration. More specifically 
the proposition is that the occurrence of 
aggressive behavior always presupposes the 
existence of frustration and, contrariwise, 
that the existence of frustration always leads 
to some form of aggression.” For our pur- 
poses it is sufficient to say that frustration 
frequently leads to aggression and that ag- 
gression is frequently preceded by frustra- 
tion. This much has been clearly demon- 
strated by the proponents of the theory. 

Having concluded that frustration is at 
least one of the principal causes of feelings 
of aggression, the crucial importance of 
childhood in the problem of hostility then 
becomes immediately apparent. Children are 
frustrated by interferences with everything 
frorn their dearest wishes to their simplest 
physical responses. Much of this frustration 
is unavoidable under our social mores; the 
child must be “civilized.” Unfortunately, 
the frustrations of life do not end at age five 
or six. The older child, for example, has to 
cope not only with the frustrations perpet- 
uated by members of the family but also 
with those incident to membership in school 
and social groups. As the child grows into 
an adult, the nature of his frustrations takes 
on a more complex and somewhat more 


5 John Dollard, Neal E. Miller, Leonard W. 
Doob, O. H. Mowrer, and Robert R. Sears, in 
collaboration with Clellan S. Ford, Carl Iver 
Hovland, and Richard T. Sollenberger, Frustra- 
tion and Aggression (New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1939). 
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sophisticated hue, but basically the causes 
remain unchanged. 


SIMPLE AGGRESSION 
The hostile feeling engendered by frustra- 


tion is called the “desire to commit simple 
aggression”; it is the wish or urge to revenge 
one’s self on the person or object: causing 
the frustration. The child will want to 
scream at the parent who frustrates him by 
refusing him another dish of ice cream, or 
he will want to hit the little boy who frus- 
trates him by grabbing his toy, or he will 
want to kick the door which frustrates him 
by refusing to open. The adult has similar 
desires to commit simple aggression. He 
may wish to yell at the boss who frustrates 
him, or he may have the urge to strike the 
wife who frustrates him. Since a great deal 
of frustration is inevitable at all stages of 
life, the individual is confronted with the 
problem of dealing with a correspondingly 
great number of urges to commit acts of 
simple aggression. 

One might well ask why people do not 
just learn to “hold on to” their feelings of 
simple aggression until they disappear or 
evaporate. Part of the answer is quite sim- 
ple: “holding” them in the conscious mind 
produces much mental or psychological dis- 
comfort, and, furthermore, they would not 
evaporate or disappear into thin air if one 
held them there until doomsday. Simple ag- 
gression demands release from the conscious 
mind, one way or another. 

There are certain approved ways of di- 
rectly discharging simple aggression, but 
their availability seems to be inversely pro- 
portional to age. The baby manages to get 
rid of most of his feelings of aggression by 
simply yelling or kicking, either at the frus- 
trating agent or just in general. Adults are 
much more limited in the permissible ways 
of working off simple aggressive feelings in 
a direct manner. Social mores generally pre- 
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vent them from engaging in fisticuffs, 
screaming, and the like. Many feelings of 
simple hostility cannot be released by the 
individual against the frustrator through 
either his own actions or those of a group 
to which he belongs. Thus the conscious 
mind finds itself on the horns of a very un- 
pleasant dilemma: it is possessed of uncom- 
fortable and unwanted emotions which, on 
the one hand, it finds impossible to eject up- 
on their natural objects, i.e., the agents 
which caused them, and which, on the other 
hand, just will not simply evaporate. The 
only practical course open to the conscious 
mind in this awkward situation is to push 
the unwanted emotions down into the un- 
conscious mind, a process known as “re- 
pression.” 


POTTY TRAINING AND POLITICS 


Repression of feelings of dislike and 
hatred take place throughout a person’s 
whole life. As we have seen, adults are 
largely controlled by social mores, and they 
have little choice but to repress many feel- 
ings of hostility. However, the really critical 
age in relation to repressions is early child- 
hood, because within the first few (prob- 
ably five) years a person’s emotional con- 
stellation and his built-in repressor for later 
life—his conscience—are both formed, 
“Scratch an adult and find a child.”® If 


® Leon Saul, Emotional Maturity (Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1947), p. 162. At 
pp. 167-68, Mr. Saul also observes: “Severe 
emotional traumata probably produce much 
more deep-seated effects upon the development 
of the personality when they are experienced 
during this early formative period than they do 
after the third year. Some authors are convinced 
that the first year is the most important one 
(and there is much support for this), and 
further that up to one year infants cannot tol- 
erate frustration and rage without ill effects 
[Margarette A. Ribble, The Rights of Infants 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1943 )]. 
The nerves of the brain are in a state of growth 
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these feelings are warped in their formative 
stages, because of the excessive repression 
of the person’s aggressions, the damage is 
virtually irreparable and will color his per- 
sonality, attitudes, and ideologies for life. 
It is no exaggeration to say that a person’s 
ability to get on in life does not depend 
on how much he has managed to outgrow 
his infantile emotional attitudes but upon 
the kind of emotional attitudes he con- 
structed during his childhood. 

When the strict disciplinarian forces his 
child to choke down his hostile feelings to- 
ward him, these emotions are forced to re- 
tire to the subconscious part of the mind, 
where they do not just die of old age. They 
are indestructible as long as they remain 
bottled up within the person. The question 
is what happens to them when they are re- 
pressed into the mind’s subconscious base- 
ment. 


RELEASE OF AGGRESSIVE FEELINGS 


It is possible for hostile feelings to be 
released later in various vicarious and rela- 
tively harmless ways. The methods of re- 
lease vary somewhat with age, but many of 
them persist throughout life. For example, 
games and other forms of competition fur- 
nish ways of working off pent-up feelings 


and do not obtain their fatty coverings (myeli- 
nation) for some months after birth. It is even 
possible that the finer organic structure of the 
brain area can be affected if it must mediate 
intense emotion before it is well developed, and 
it is not impossible that this will show up later 
in the shape of the individual’s electroenceph- 
alogram (a tracing of the amplified electrical 
activity of the cells of the outer layers of the 
brain, just as the electrocardiogram is a record 
of the electrical activity of the heart) [Leon J. 
Saul, H. Davis, and P. A. Davis, “A Correlation 
between Electro-Encephalogram and the Psy- 
chological Organization of the Individual,” 
Transactions of the American Neurological 
Association, LXIII (1937), 167].” 


of aggression. All sorts of political activity 
furnish outlets. 

Of course, many of the feelings of hatred 
can and do remain buried in the subcon- 
scious mind. Here they reinforce each other. 
If there are too many of them, they fester 
away in grim companionship. This is the 
beginning of real mental trouble. We fre- 
quently read of the “model boy” who turns 
out to be a sadistic criminal. This is the 
child who has learned to control or repress 
all his aggressive tendencies until he builds 
up such an unbearable load of hate and fear 
that he eventually goes to pieces. Fortunate- 
ly, in most cases the subconscious mind re- 
sists this form of mental suicide by getting 
rid of unwanted and repressed emotions. 
It also struggles against the harmful am- 
bivalence of loving and hating the same 
person. It has developed two ingenious 
techniques for reducing the strains placed 
upon it. These are called displacement and 


projection. 


DISPLACEMENT 


Displacement is the rather uncomplicated 
mental trick of transferring an emotion from 
its true object to a secondary one. For ex- 
ample, a child is angered by his father and 
transfers his anger to a smaller child, whom 
he bullies. The bullied child, finding noth- 
ing handier, then kicks the dog. Or a man 
is enraged by his boss and manages to con- 
tain himself long enough to get home and 
take it out on his wife. These are acts of 
displacement. They are usually motivated 
by one thing and one thing alone—fear of 
the true object which is hated. Since the 
motivation is fear, the object to which the 
aggression is transferred is normally one 
that the displacer believes is a safer one. 

The act of displacement usually achieves 
several objectives which, from the stand- 
point of the displacer’s subconscious mind, 
are beneficial. Not only does it get rid of 
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some of the repressed hatred, fear, and 
anxiety which are festering there, it also 
helps to reduce the ambivalence which is 
caused by loving and hating the same ob- 
ject. The child who loves and hates his 
parents can transfer his repressed hatred to 
Jews or Hottentots or all “foreigners.” Then 
he feels free to love his parents without 
being bothered by the conflicting emotion 
of hatred. Thus displacement reduces emo- 
tional tension in the individual’s subcon- 
scious mind, thereby increasing his feeling 
of well-being. 


PROJECTION 


Whereas displacement consists of trans- 
ferring an emotion from one object to an- 
other, projection consists of transferring or 
projecting one’s own character defects to 
other people. By displacement, a person 
will change his hatred of X into a hatred of 
Y. By projection, a person will change a 
self-hatred (i.e., a serious character defect) 
into a hatred of himself by Y, a stranger. 
In other words, a person who hates himself 
will, by the process of projection, convince 
himself that he no longer hates himself but 
that it is Y who hates him. Like displace- 
ment, projection is a palliative for the trou- 
bled mind. It is particularly helpful in re- 
lieving the emotional tension of a person 
who has been taught either to doubt, blame, 
or hate himself. 

From an international standpoint, pro- 
jection is a wonderful weapon for assuring 
one’s self that the other side in any war is 
the aggressor. It also is useful in making all 
wars into crusades by endowing the enemy 
with all the collective wickedness in the 
subconscious minds of the nation. It is this 
type of attitude that insists upon the ex- 
termination of, or, at least, the uncondi- 
tional surrender of, any enemy. “The wicked 
must be crushed.” 
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THE FACTOR OF FEAR 


There are two basically different kinds of 
fear which mar intergroup relations: (1) 
the collective fears of the group which are 
objective and externalized and (2) the in- 
dividual fears of members of the group 
which are subjective and internalized. These 
will be discussed in turn. 

Many collective fears of one group for 
others are caused by very clear and present 
dangers. Often, poignant memories of fre- 
quent past harms at the hands of outgroups 
lead to anxiety and fear of future harms 
when no present prospect of harm exists. It 
is because of these past injuries that we can 
expect to find fear of outgroups normally 
accompanied by a dislike or hatred of the 
same groups. Very few groups, indeed, do 
not have reasons to fear some of their rivals. 

Objective fear of other nations has had 
a large influence upon the development of 
American foreign policy. During the eight- 
eenth and nineteenth centuries, all Euro- 
pean states were constantly threatened by 
war, with its inevitable costs in lives and 
money, and by the loss of their independ- 
ence. These were real and always present 
dangers, and only a group of fools would 
not have feared them. After the United 
States won its independence, its leaders 
made two basic decisions: first, that the 
North American continent had sufficient re- 
sources for a great nation if they could be 
fully explored and exploited and, second, 
that the best way to avoid the dangers of 
losing their newly won independence was 
to follow the instinct of withdrawal or flight 
from danger, i.e., remain aloof from Eu- 
rope’s politics and wars. Their estimate of 
the dangers that existed and of the best 
method of preventing these dangers from 
proving harmful was confirmed by the un- 
productive participation (1798-1800 and 
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1812-15) in the Napoleonic Wars. A flexi- 
ble aloofness became the cornerstone of our 
policy toward Europe. According to its 
originators, the policy of withdrawal was to 
be applied as long as successful and was to 
be varied when necessary. However, all 
during the nineteenth century, because of 
a number of circumstances of geography 
and politics, the policy was successful in 
keeping us out of trouble. This policy was 
designed to avoid a danger, and, like other 
such policies, it was not to be given up 
until it proved itself either Te or 
too costly. 

Our faith in the efficacy of the policy of 
flight or withdrawal from danger was shak- 
en somewhat by the events of 1914-17. In 
1917 we temporarily turned from “flight” 
to “fight”; but most Americans remained 
convinced that, as a long-run proposition, 
our traditional policy of aloofness from Eu- 
ropean affairs was the best one to follow. 
The habit remained unbroken, and Wil- 
sonian internationalism was overwhelmingly 
rejected. During the 1920's, the specter of 
a new European war which would menace 
us remained beyond the horizon. However, 
all during the 1930’s the specter became 
increasingly large and visible. The worse 
the danger became, the more we insisted 
that the best way to avoid it was to follow 
our “traditional policy of isolation.” Al- 
though the writing was on the wall for a 
long time, very few people cared to read it 
before December 7, 1941. Ever since then, 
the United States has officially given up 
“flight” in favor of new ways of meeting 
the danger. It has been the government’s 
policy to try to avoid fighting, if possible, 
by organizing the United Nations or, if we 
must fight, to do it with allies in NATO, 
SEATO, etc. But the habit of thinking in 
terms of isolation does not die easily, and 
there are still many Americans who are un- 


able to rid themselves of this habit to the 
extent of giving active support to the idea 
of international organization. 


INTERNALIZED FEAR 


The problem of personal, internalized 
fear is a different one. Most parents employ 
fear in one form or another to induce their 
children to repress their feelings of aggres- 
sion. Parents vary a great deal in both the 
amount and the kind of fear used for this 
purpose. Outwardly, the child of an over- 
strict disciplinarian may be the nicest kind 
of child, but his emotional constellation, 
which will be with him for life, is probably 
being completely warped by hate and fear. 

The “hard core of hate-fear-envy” which 
is formed in childhood can be hardened 
considerably more in later life. The twen- 
tieth century seems to be an especially well- 
designed crucible for this purpose. Any 
number of writers have shown how our 
technological advances have so far out- 
stripped our moral advances that modern 
man is left bewildered and frightened in a 
world with few spiritual or moral guide- 
posts.? 

Sight must never be lost of the fact that 
the twin problems of repressed hostilities 
and internalized fears are entirely relative. 
No one is entirely free of them, and only 
a small fraction have one or both to the 
extent of mental illnesses, such as paranoia 
or schizophrenia. Everyone has some re- 
pressed aggressions and subjective fears, 
but the quantity varies considerably from 
one person to another, depending, in large 
measure, on whether their emotional core 
was forged by repressions and fears during 


7 See, in particular, Erich Fromm, Escape 
from Freedom (New York: Stanley Rinehart, 
1941), and Walter Lippmann, Essays in the Pub- 
lic Philosophy (Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 
1955). 
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their childhoods. The point of interest here 
is to determine the relation between the 
amount of the internalized hate and fear 
and the attitude of the individual toward 
members of outgroups. 

The effect of a heavy load of repressed 
aggressions upon this relationship is quite 
clear. People with a vast load of internalized 
hatred are looking for objects upon which 
to displace it. Since ingroups normally re- 
quire the repression of aggressions against 
members of the group, displacement must 
be made against outgroups or members of 
such groups. 

Not only are most violent prejudices (i.e., 
dislikes and distrusts of outgroups) the re- 
sult of irrational and unconscious forces 
within the individual, they rarely come 
singly or in pairs but more often appear in 
large number. When the subconscious mind 
wants to displace hostility, it is not finicky 
as to its object, as long as it is believed to 
be safe. Thus hostility is directed against al- 
most any and all outgroups that are be- 
lieved incapable of doing harm to the dis- 
placer. When both the conscious and the 
subconscious parts of a person’s mind are 
dominated by fear, he loses his power to 
discriminate between real and fancied dan- 
gers,® and, consequently, he distrusts all 
outgroups. When the tendency of people to 
dislike and distrust outgroups in general, 
rather than to be prejudiced against one or 
two, was first discovered, it was designated 
as ethnocentrism. 


II. Ethnocentrism and American 
Foreign Policy 


Ethnocentrism was given its first expres- 
sion as a full-fledged sociological theory by 


8 “Fear casts out the discriminating power to 
know what should be feared and how it should 
be feared” (Bonaro [Wilkinson] Overstreet, 
Understanding Fear [New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1951], p. 229). 
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W. G. Sumner in 1906, in his book, Folk- 
ways.® It was defined as that “view of 
things in which one’s own group is the cen- 
ter of everything, and all others are scaled 
and rated with reference to it.” An ethno- 
centrist was a person who was “ethnically 
centered,” that is, he preferred his own 
ethnic or national group and rigidly ac- 
cepted its cultural values. At the same time, 
he rejected “unlike” groups and their values 
as unattractive, inferior, and even threaten- 
ing. Ethnocentrism might be described in 
shorthand as a generalized prejudice against 
all persons of another race or nation. 
Between the time that W. G. Sumner 
first outlined his sociological concept of 
ethnocentrism in 1906 and the time that 
the theory was subjected to a thorough 
psychological testing in the years after 
World War II, a large number of political 
scientists, historians, and literary men made 
use of the theory in a variety of non-tech- 
nical ways.! The first real attempt to make 
a quantitative study of ethnocentrism was 
undertaken by Professors D. J. Levinson 
and R. N. Sanford, of the University of 
California. They attempted to measure the 
correlation of anti-Semitism with hatred of 
other outgroups.!! Drs. Levinson and San- 
ford were joined by a number of other so- 
cial psychologists, including Drs. T. W. 
Adorno and Else Frenkel-Brunswik. The 


“9 William Graham Sumner, Folkways (Bos- 
ton: Ginn & Co., 1907). 


10For example, Sinclair Lewis, Babbitt 
(New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1922); 
Marcel Proust, Remembrance of Things Past 
(New York: Random House, 1934); Max Ler- 
ner, It Is Later than You Think (New York: 
Viking Press, 1938); and Hermann Rauschning, 
The Revolution of Nihilism (New York: Alli- 
ance Book Corp.; Longmans, Green & Co., 
1942). 


11“A Scale for the Measurement of Anti- 
Semitism,” Journal of Psychology, XVII (1944), 
839-70. 
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group turned out a number of works on 
the subject of prejudice, including one in 
1950 which is of special interest. This one 
is The Authoritarian Personality,!* which 
will be discussed at some length in the next 
section. It begins with a lengthy and de- 
tailed report of an excellent series of tests 
which demonstrate the high quantitative 
relationship between hatreds of different 
kinds of outgroups. It is, in fact, the first 
scientific substantiation of the quantitative 
aspects of the popular concept of ethno- 
centricity. 


LAW OF INVERSE LOYALTIES 


The first characteristic of ethnocentrism 
which is of interest might be called the 
law of inverse loyalties. “The greater and 
more intense the group feeling, that is, the 
stronger the identification between mem- 
bers of a group, the greater is the strength 
of the prejudice against the alien group and 
against those who are not members of one’s 
own group.”18 

As far as an ethnocentrist is concerned, 
what’s sauce for the goose is not sauce for 
the gander. Ethnocentrism supplies two en- 
tirely different sets of rules, morals, and 
emotions to govern ingroup relations, on 
the one hand, and relations between the 
ingroup and all outgroups, on the other. 
The greatest difference in sets of rules for 
the game seems to lie between intranational 
and international groups. In a labor dispute 
within a nation, it is generally recognized 
as common-sense bargaining for the trade 
union and the employer to make conces- 
sions; for the head of a state to make con- 
cessions to another state is to court a charge 


12 Theodore W. Adorno and others, The Au- 
thoritarian Personality (New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1950). 


18 Tan D. MacCrone, Race Attitudes in South 
Africa (Johannesburg: Witwatersrand Univer- 
sity Press, 1957), p. 249. 


of “appeasement,” which has taken on a 
very derogatory meaning in international 
affairs.14 


STEREOTYPING 


Stereotyping is another of the commonest 
traits in all ethnocentrists. They believe 
that all members of a particular outgroup 
conform to certain preconceived notions in 
their own minds as to the physical, mental, 
moral, and emotional characteristics of that 
particular outgroup. 

The really important question is not 
whether ethnocentrists are abnormally ad- 
dicted to stereotypy—it is quite clear that 
they are—but why are they so addicted? 
The answer is that they are abnormally 
filled with hate, fear, and insecurity; and it 
is easier to displace and project hatred onto 
an object which has been stereotyped. It is 
obviously less troublesome to dislike all Ne- 
groes, who are “known” to be dirty, lazy, 
and inferior, than it is to dislike particular 
Negroes, who, upon examination, might 
turn out to be clean, industrious, and even 
superior. 

The phenomenon of ethnocentrism is bas- 
ically irrational—there is no objective reason 
why a person who hates one minority group 
should usually hate all minority groups, es- 
pecially when he has no contact with, or 
conceivable grievance against, most of 
them. 

Ethnocentric thought is full of self-con- 
tradictions which never seem to worry the 
true believer. In his anti-Semitism, the eth- 
nocentrist almost invariably believes that 
Jews are both too “pushy” and too “clan- 
nish.” 

Although ethnocentrists are predisposed 
to be prejudiced against all outgroups, it is, 
of course, impossible for them to devote 


14 Recent controversies with respect to our 
policies re Quemoy and Matsu are good exam- 
ples of the point in question, 
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the same amount of attention to all such 
groups or to hate them all with the same 
passion. By what criteria does the ethno- 
centrist choose his targets? He will be 
guided in large measure by custom, environ- 
ment, and availability. An ethnocentrist in 
the southern part of the United States will 
be, first and foremost, anti-Negro; his feel- 
ings toward the Japanese will probably be 
more or less dormant. Conversely, a Cali- 
fornian could easily be more anti-Japanese 
than anti-Negro. Also, the outgroups which 
receive special attention must clearly be 
“different” from the ingroup, so that they 
obviously fall outside the ban against in- 
group aggression. Good delineators are dif- 
ferences in the color of the skin, language, 
and customs. The best possible outgroup is 
the one that is most “unlike” the ingroup. 
Lastly, the outgroup should present some 
semblance of a threat to the security of the 
ingroup. This objective danger serves as a 
trigger to stir up internalized fears, and, at 
the same time, it allows a rationalization 
for the displacement of repressed hatreds. 


NATIONAL INGROUPS 


One of the chief obstacles standing in 
the way of world peace today is that much 
of the world’s ethnocentrism is concen- 
trated at the national level. As an ingroup, 
the state has achieved a preferred position 
over its rivals in attracting the loyalties of 
its citizens. As an outgroup, it has achieved 
a preferred position in calling forth hatred 
and suspicion. People love their own state 
with an undivided and often irrational pas- 
sion. They dislike and distrust foreign states 
with an equal intensity. It is perfectly true 
that there are serious rivalries and hatreds 
among groups which are within national 
boundaries (such as those between local 
communities) and groups which cut com- 
pletely across national boundaries (such as 
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those between religious groups). However, 
most of these antipathies are like child's 
play compared to those which exist among 
the various national states themselves and 
which keep the world in a constant turmoil 
of war or near-war. 

As we have seen, a large part of the ha- 
tred which exists between ingroups and out- 
groups is of displaced, rather than of direct, 
causation. The point of particular interest 
is that an inordinate amount of repressed 
hostility seems to be displaced onto nation- 
al outgroups rather than onto other types 
of outgroups. Or, put another way, almost 
everyone with repressed feelings of hostil- 
ity seems to displace at least a substantial 
part of them on “foreign” groups. The most 
obvious, and yet the most important, reason 
for this tendency is that each state rigidly 
controls and limits the expression of all 
forms of aggression within the state. By 
means of laws and customs it forces its citi- 
zens to bottle up within themselves a great 
deal of repressed hostility, and “it is by an 
identification of the self with the State, and 
by the expression of aggression through it, 
that the individual has in recent times 
chiefly exhibited his aggressive impulses.”15 
Ethnocentrism at the international level, 
then, is a sort of odd-man-out proposition. 
As a social creature, man has organized 
larger and larger ingroups until he is just 
one stage short of the ultimate—the organ- 
ization of an ingroup embracing all human- 
ity. At each successive stage of organization, 
he has insisted on intra-group peace. Now 
that he has organized up to the level of the 
nation-state, there is no logical or adequate 
target for the expression of his repressed 
hostilities except against other nation-states. 


15E. F. M. Durbin and John Bowlby, Per- 
sonal Aggressiveness and War (London: K. 
Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., Ltd., 1939), p. 
26. 
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ETHNOCENTRISM IN THE UNITED STATES 


The general level of ethnocentricity in 
the United States is always high. Gordon 
Allport, one of America’s leading social psy- 
chologists, after having surveyed a great 
mass of public opinion poll data, has re- 
ported that: “one-fifth of our people are 
implacable Anglophobes; five or ten per cent 
are violently anti-Semitic, while perhaps 
forty-five per cent more are mildly bigoted 
in the same direction. At least forty per 
cent express prejudice against the Negro. 
The numbers that are anti-Catholic, anti- 
Protestant vary, but in all cases the propor- 
tion is fairly high.”1® Professor Saenger, an 
equally eminent social psychologist, in com- 
menting on this estimate, has said that the 
“figures, high as they are, probably repre- 
sent an understatement. Expressions of 
anti-minority feelings are frowned upon in 
democratic countries. Many may hesitate 
to express their prejudices in public, may 
even be unaware that they have any.”!7 

The potential of American ethnocentric- 
ity is probably best illustrated by the pitch 
of the actual outburst of racial hatred in 
which we engaged in the months following 
Pearl Harbor. It was then that thousands of 
American citizens of Japanese ancestry 
were unostentatiously deprived of their 
civil liberties and herded into what were 
euphemistically called “relocation centers.” 
Worst of all, there was hardly a peep of 
protest from any quarter, even from the 
professional civil liberties groups, who 
seemed only to be going through the forms 
of protest. 

Attitudes are mental states which are 


XL (1944), 582-86. 


17 Gerhart Saenger, The Social Psychology of 
Prejudice (New York: Harper & Bros., 1953), 
p. 6. 
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often only imperfectly expressed in verbal 
or physical activity, if expressed at all. An 
employee may not express an attitude of 
derision toward a remark made by his em- 
ployer because of fear of reprisal. During 
the 1930’s a German might not have ex- 
pressed an attitude of horror at the treat- 
ment of the Jews because of the fear of be- 
ing placed in a concentration camp himself. 
Some ethnocentric attitudes in the United 
States are only very imperfectly expressed, 
either verbally or in physical action. For ex- 
ample, in many social strata, anti-Semitism 
is considered as “wrong” or “bad,” and 
therefore anti-Semites tend to repress their 
feelings of hatred against the Jews. Unfor- 
tunately, there has not been, until recently 
anyway, any serious pressure on Americans 
to repress an “antiforeigners” feelings that 
they might have. In fact, during most of 
our history, hating foreigners has been one 
of our favorite indoor sports, and the effects 
of American ethnocentricity upon foreign 
relations have been wide and varied. 

Prior to 1920, the question of American 
ethnocentricity was of no crucial impor- 
tance. Although we were always sensitive 
concerning what others thought of us, our 
concern never led to any practical action— 
or practical consequences, for that matter. 
Nor did we care that we wore our ethno- 
centricity on our sleeve and that the world 
at large knew we looked down upon almost 
every other country as grossly inferior to 
our own—physically, morally, and in every 
other way. This whole attitude of devil- 
may-care superiority reinforced our deter- 
mination to remain aloof from the affairs of 
Europe and to run the Western Hemisphere 
in as autocratic a manner as possible. Be- 
cause of our unwritten alliance with the 
British, we had no real security problem, 
and we needed no formal allies. There were 
no important international organizations in 
which to participate, even if we had felt in 





a co-operative frame of mind. Not only did 
we “live alone and like it,” we thrived. 

Although the growing American dislike 
and distrust of Europeans in general may 
have only been one factor in our rejection 
of membership in the League of Nations, it 
was most certainly an important one. 

Our love and trust of foreign countries 
were not destined to be strengthened in the 
period between the two world wars. The 
revelation of the secret treaties “proved” 
that not only the Germans but all the Euro- 
pean powers were greedy imperialists—out 
for all they could get, with the help of 
sweet innocent America. The success of So- 
cialist, Communist, and Fascist revolutions 
convinced many Americans that foreigners 
just were not worth worrying about. The 
refusal of all debtor countries, except hon- 
est little Finland, to honor their war debts 
left a very bad taste in most American 
mouths—not only were foreign countries po- 
litically unstable, economically backward, 
and full of false pride, they were also crooks 
and welchers. All in all, try as he might, 
there was very little about most foreign 
countries that the ethnocentric American 
could find to inspire him with either love or 
trust. By the 1930’s ethnocentric distrust of 
foreign countries had become both ingrained 
and epidemic in America. Isolationism en- 
joyed an almost hysterical popularity. 

Both World War II and, retrospectively, 
the events leading up to the war convinced 
American leaders that the policy of isola- 
tionism was no longer compatible with se- 
curity. We could no longer live alone, like 
it or not, if we wanted to have any reason- 
able measure of security. And, to make mat- 
ters worse, not only did we find ourselves 
living in the communal pond, we also dis- 
covered that we were the biggest fish there. 
If there was to be any peace with security, 
we, as the most powerful nation in the 
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world, would have to take a big hand in or- 
ganizing it. Willy-nilly, we were to be one 
of the leaders of the international society. 
In these new and very different circum- 
stances, our ethnocentrism suddenly be- 
came important to us. We became vitally 
interested in what others thought of us. Our 
prejudicial treatment of internal minorities 
gave substance to the argument that we do 
not practice the democracy that we preach, 
Our hatred and distrust of foreigners weak- 
ened our ability to win and hold allies and 
to pull an appropriately large-sized oar in 
international organizations. Simultaneously, 
it made others less willing to become our 
allies or accept our leadership. In brief, eth- 
nocentrism began to have a very important 
effect on both our foreign policies and our 
foreign relations. 

The ways in which ethnocentrists influ- 
ence the making of American foreign poli- 
cies are as infinite as the techniques of do- 
mestic politics themselves. Since the eth- 
nocentrist dislikes and distrusts foreign 
countries generally, he is unenthusiastic to- 
ward governmental policies of making alli- 
ances with them or joining them in the for- 
mation of international organizations. Con- 
versely, he supports policies which are ei- 
ther isolationist (“let’s not mess with for- 
eigners any more than absolutely neces- 
sary”) or imperialist (“if we have to mess 
with all these dumb, sneaky foreigners, we 
had better tell them what we want done 
and how to do it”). Of course, individually, 
an ethnocentric shoe clerk can do less dam- 
age than an ethnocentric newspaper editor, 
but, in combination with millions of others, 
he gets in his licks. He votes, he writes let- 
ters to his congressman, he joins organiza- 
tions, and he does a score of other things 
which influence our foreign policies in an 
anti-internationalist direction. 
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A LOSING BATTLE? 


Looking at the over-all picture of the last 
ten years, we can see that the ethnocentrists 
in the United States have been fighting a 
rear-guard action. We do have American 
participation in the United Nations and its 
specialized agencies, American member- 
ship in the International Court of Justice, 
and American leadership in the formation 
of a world-wide series of defensive alli- 
ances. However, like other rear-guard ac- 
tions, that waged by the considerable band 
of ethnocentrists has appreciably slowed 
down the advances of its internationalist op- 
ponents and has inflicted serious casualties 
in their ranks, 


MCCARTHYISM 

The one American phenomenon which 
undoubtedly has caused the greatest amount 
of concern abroad in the last decade is 
McCarthyism. It did more to lower Ameri- 
ca’s prestige in all quarters of the globe 
than any amount of Soviet propaganda 
could ever do. What is the connection be- 
tween McCarthyism and ethnocentrism? 
McCarthyism contains many of the char- 
acteristics of ethnocentrism, including a 
megalomaniac hatred and suspicion of at 
least one foreign outgroup, the Russians. 
However, rather than say that McCarthyism 
is ethnocentric, it is more meaningful to 
say that McCarthy appealed to the type of 
person that is psychologically disposed to 
be ethnocentric. Those to whom the late 
Senator from Wisconsin appealed most 
strongly possess a pefsonality which, inter 
alia, predisposes a person toward ethno- 
centric attitudes. And this leads into the 
subject of authoritarianism. 


III. Authoritarianism and American 
Foreign Policy 

As we have seen, the general attitude of 
ethnocentrism is made up of a number of 


specific attitudes, such as anti-Semitism, 
anti-Negro, antiforeigner, etc. However, 
this is not surprising. Psychologists have 
concluded that opinions and attitudes are 
normally arranged in a hierarchical manner 
in the mind. On the bottom layers are the 
specific and general opinions; then, work- 
ing up, come specific and general attitudes; 
and topping the pyramid there are ideolo- 
gies. Having the feeling that a specific Jew 
is miserly is a specific opinion; having the 
feeling that all Jews are miserly is a gen- 
eral opinion; disliking all Jews is the specific 
attitude of anti-Semitism; disliking all non- 
whites, non-Protestants, non-Americans is the 
general attitude of ethnocentrism. The real 
question is to determine to what over-all 
ideology the general attitude of ethnocen- 
trism belongs. 

The California group, which did the 
study on ethnocentrism, extended their 
work in an attempt to answer this ques- 
tion.18 Having thoroughly considered a 
great deal of research that had been under- 
taken in the past, they eventually con- 
structed a hypothetical ideology into which 
they believed the general attitude of ethno- 
centrism should fit. They called it the “au- 
thoritarian ideology.”1® Then they con- 





group’s work on ethnocentrism led them to the 
conclusion that political and economic forces 
played a vital role in the development of ethno- 
centrism. They theorized that politico-economic 
conservatism would correlate with ethnocen- 
trism, and liberalism would correlate with anti- 
ethnocentrism. Experiments proved them to be 
correct in their surmise. 


19 The concept was not entirely new. In fact, 
as far back as 1907, William James (in his 
famous book on Pragmatism) outlined a “tough- 
minded” personality, many of the traits of 
which are very similar to those contained in 
the authoritarian personality of the California 
group. Erich Fromm’s Escape from Freedom 
also contained much useful information. 
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structed a series of opinion-attitude ques- 
tionnaires to test the accuracy of their 


theory.?° 


20 The technique of integrating several opin- 
ion-attitude scales into a single questionnaire 
was originated by R. Likert (see “A Technique 
for the Measurement of Attitudes,” Archives of 
Psychology [1932], and Rensis Likert and 
Gardner Murphy, Public Opinion and the Indi- 
vidual [New York: Harper & Bros., 1938]). 

In brief, the technique consists of construct- 
ing a questionnaire containing one or more 
opinion-attitude scales. Each opinion-attitude 
scale consists of a collection of statements, with 
each of which the subject is asked to express 
agreement or disagreement. Each statement 
concerns a specific opinion or attitude, but 
those in each scale, taken together, are believed 
to express a single general trend of thought. 
This technique can be contrasted with the pub- 
lic opinion poll: whereas the poll is concerned 
with the distribution of opinion on a particular 
issue, the opinion-attitude scale is concerned 
with the relation of attitudes on a particular 
issue to other opinions and attitudes. The meth- 
od used to measure the relationship is to see to 
what degree the attitudes on the various items 
in the scales correlate with each other and how 
the different scales themselves correlate with 
each other. 

The following will illustrate the difference in 
the techniques. The pollster might ask a broad 
sample of the public if they like chili con carne. 
He might be able to tell us that 36 per cent do 
like it and 64 per cent do not. He also might be 
able to tell us that youngsters prefer it to old- 
sters, or that Texans prefer it to Hoosiers. In 
contrast, an opinion-attitude scale might in- 
clude the following questions: (a) Do you like 
chili con carne? (b) Do your parents like it? 
(c) Did you like it as a child? (d) Do you 
serve it in your home now? (e) Do your chil- 
dren like it? (f) Do you like other “Mexican” 
dishes? (g) Have you ever lived in the south- 
western part of the United States? (h) Do you 
like Indian curry? By correlating the answers to 
these various questions, the researcher would 
gain insight into a number of factors influencing 
a person’s attitudes toward food preferences in 
general. Unless his questionnaire, like the pub- 
lic opinion poll, were given to a random sample 
of the American people, he could not tell you 
what percentage of the population like chili con 
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The results of the California group’s ex- 
periment were published in a lengthy and 
excellently documented book entitled The 
Authoritarian Personality.21 In brief, they 
concluded that the general attitude of eth- 
nocentrism was an integral part of an ide- 
ology which also contained general atti- 
tudes of superpatriotism, political and eco- 
nomic conservatism, and (what they called) 
basic authoritarian attitudes. They found 
that a person who tended to be anti-Semit- 
ic, anti-Negro, and antiforeigner would also 
tend to be a great flag-waver, a political 
and economic conservative or reactionary, 
and a strict disciplinarian. The correlations 
between these various attitudes were far 
from perfect, but they were high enough to 
give great support to the theory that all the 
attitudes belonged to a single ideology. 

There has been a great deal of work, in 
both the United States and Great Britain, 
generally confirming this conclusion and the 
further step that the authoritarian ideology 
is possessed by persons with a particular 
type of personality whose psychological 
needs are peculiarly fulfilled by this ide- 
ology. Although the experts’ conclusions 
vary in details, there seems to be a con- 
sensus that the personality is generally of 
an extroverted nature, using the term in its 
psychological, rather than its popular, sense. 
The following list of personality traits might 
give a quick clue to its character: conven- 
tionalism, submissiveness to authority, ag- 
gressiveness toward outgroups, anti-intra- 
ception, superstition, stereotypy, identifica- 
tion with power and toughness, cynicism, 
and projectivity. 

One point on which there is considerable 
disagreement is the extent to which con- 
ventionalism and conservatism are traits of 


carne, but he could give you some excellent 
reasons why people either like it or dislike it. 


21 See n. 12. 
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the authoritarian personality. The California 
group submits that what they are measuring 
is latent totalitarianism of the right (i.e., 
pre-fascism, whereas certain critics have 
said that they are, in fact, measuring all 
latent totalitarianism and that the author- 
itarian personality fits Communists as well 
as Fascists.22 At the moment, this conflict 
remains unresolved. However, although the 
problem is a serious one, it does not cause 
any insuperable difficulty regarding Ameri- 
can attitudes, since only a very small per- 
centage of our people appear to verge on 
pre-communism. 

By the very nature of things, it seemed 
logical that certain attitudes on foreign 
policy might very well fit into the scheme 
of authoritarianism. After all, “foreign re- 
lations” are merely the relations between 
the national ingroup and eighty-odd nation- 
al outgroups. Attitudes in this field are cer- 
tainly of the same caliber as those dealing 
with other ingroup-outgroup relations, such 
as ethnocentrism and patriotism. The same 
person with an intense love of the national 
ingroup and an intense hatred and distrust 
of national outgroups (including supra-na- 
tional groups) would be expected to fall 
within the same ideology as a person with 
similar feelings toward ingroup-outgroup re- 
lations in general. In short, the authoritarian 
personality should include nationalistic at- 
titudes on foreign relations. An attempt to 
verify this hypothesis is described in the 
next section. 


IV. Questionnaire 

In an attempt to substantiate two of the 
conclusions reached with respect to the 
psychological factors bearing on attitudes 
toward foreign relations, the author con- 





The Psychology of Politics (London: Routledge 
& Kegan Paul, Ltd., 1954), especially at pp. 
152-53. 


structed and administered a rather com- 
plicated opinion-attitude questionnaire of 
the same type as that used by the California 
group. 

The conclusions to be tested were: (1) 
that attitudes on foreign relations are inti- 
mately connected (in a psychological sense) 
with attitudes on a number of wholly un- 
connected subjects and, further, that na- 
tionalistic attitudes favoring “isolationism” 
and “imperialism” are part of an author- 
itarian ideology and (2) that attitudes favor- 
ing “isolationism” toward Europe and ex- 
pansionism toward other areas of the world 
are entirely compatible from a psychologi- 
cal standpoint. 

After all, dislike and distrust of “foreign- 
ers” is ethnocentrism’s most outward con- 
centric circle, and the nation-state is the 
ingroup par excellence. It has been demon- 
strated before that attitudes of exaggerated 
love for this ingroup (i.e., superpatriotism) 
correlate very high with other ethnocentric 
attitudes. Whereas patriotism forms one side 
of the coin of nationalism, dislike and dis- 
trust of national outgroups forms the other. 
Attitudes on foreign relations which reflect 
such dislike and distrust (i.e., anti-inter- 
nationalism) should also correlate very high 
with ethnocentrism and, further, with au- 
thoritarianism. This has long been recog- 
nized popularly, at least in part, in the con- 
cept that “isolationists” are usually “con- 
servatives.” 


CONSTRUCTION OF THE QUESTIONNAIRE 


It was determined that the optimum 
number of items for the questionnaire would 
be sixty, divided equally between items 
covering international and domestic matters. 
Since nationalism and authoritarianism 
(rather than their opposites) were the pri- 
mary objects of scrutiny, it was believed 
that the items would be more discriminating 
if they were so phrased that a nationalist 
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(i.e., “isolationist,” “imperialist,” and “anti- 
internationalist”) and authoritarian (i.e., 
“ethnocentrist,” “patriot,” and “economic 
conservative”) would tend to disagree with 
them. However, to obviate the danger that 
subjects filling out the questionnaire might 
fall into a “set” tendency to agree or dis- 
agree with all items, nine were “turned 
around,” so that a nationalist-conservative 
would agree with them. (For the sake of 
convenience, these are given in italics in 
this article.) The questionnaire was pre- 
tested, and a number of items were deleted 
or changed to make them more discrimi- 
nating. 

The subjects were given a wide choice 
of responses, from strong agreement through 
moderate agreement, slight agreement, 
slight disagreement, moderate disagree- 
ment, to strong disagreement. They were 
asked to circle one of the following num- 
bers to register their response: +3, +2, 
+1, —1, -—2, —3, with +83 indicating 
strong agreement, +2 indicating moderate 
agreement, etc. These responses were con- 
verted into scores as follows: +3 = 7, 
+2=6, +1=5, —1=3, -—2=2, -—3 
= 1; unmarked items were given the in- 
termediate score of 4. Needless to say, 
“turned-around” items were scored in re- 
verse, with +3 = 1, etc. 

As each questionnaire was graded, it was 
transferred to an IBM card which reflected 
the score on each item, as well as certain 
factual information relating to the person 
completing the questionnaire. The purpose 
of this was to make possible the use of IBM 
machines to determine the “correlation co- 
efficients” between the various groups of 
items in the questionnaire. 

A “correlation coefficient,” or simply a 
“correlation,” as it is generally spoken of 
by psychologists, is the mathematical ex- 
pression of the degree of co-variation that 
exists for any two variable items. For ex- 
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ample, we know that people who are above 
average height tend to be slightly smarter 
than people who are below average height. 
Or we know that a person’s right arm is 
usually about the same length as his left. 
However, such expressions as “tend to be 
slightly” and “usually about” are entirely 
subjective in meaning, and they are un- 
satisfactory for any kind of scientific experi- 
mentation. So that everyone will be talking 
about the same thing and accuracy will be 
given to the degree of alignment or dis- 
alignment between two variables, psycholo- 
gists have agreed on a single mathematical 
equation to record the relationship. For our 
purposes, it is not necessary to be familiar 
with the exact nature of the formula. It is 
only necessary to know that when there is 
no similarity between the variables, the cor- 
relation is zero; when there is perfect simi- 
larity, the correlation is +1; and when there 
is perfect dissimilarity, the correlation is 
—1. As for the examples that we chose, the 
correlation between arm lengths is +.96. In 
other words, if we know the length of one 
of a person’s arms, we can predict the 
length of the other with 96 per cent ac- 
curacy. 

Furthermore, if there is a high degree of 
correlation between two variables, X and 


Y, there is a strong implication that there 


is a causal link between the two variables. 
The two primary groups or scales of 
items to be correlated were the “interna- 


tional scale” (“INT”) and the “domestic | 


scale” (“DOM”), each of which contained 
thirty items. 


THE INT SCALE 


The INT Scale consisted of the following | 


thirty items dealing with international mat- 
ters: 
1. We should get out of the United Nations if 


they hire any more Americans who have not 
been cleared by the F.B.I. 
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5. 


11. 


13. 


14, 


15. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


22. 


25. 


31. 


If the free world is to win its battle against 
international communism, the U.S. will 
have to forget about being “leader” and 
assume the role of “boss.” 


. After defeating Spain in the war of 1898, it 


was our duty to take over the Philippines 
and help them along the road to civiliza- 
tion. 


. Our sovereignty is an indivisible whole 


which should never be surrendered to any 
international organization. 

It was the “manifest destiny” of the original 
13 American colonies that they should ex- 
pand and take over the continent from 
coast to coast. 

The U.S. got into World War I not because 
of any real interest, but because of British 
propaganda, the munitions makers, and Wil- 
sonian idealism. 

Instead of just annexing Texas, we should 
have annexed all of Mexico in the 19th 
Century when we had the chance. 

Unless the French Government agrees to 
cooperate wholeheartedly in Western de- 
fense, we should withdraw our forces from 
the continent of Europe. 

Our failure to join the League of Nations 
had little or nothing to do with its failure. 
Since the American Indians made little or 
no use of the vast resources of North Amer- 
ica and stood in the way of progress and 
civilization, we were justified in putting 
them on reservations. 

The Marshall Plan may have helped the 
Europeans, but it hasn’t done much for us. 
The Chinese Nationalists lost their war 
against the Communists in large measure 
because of their own internal corruption. 
American industries which cannot compete 
with cheap foreign labor should be pro- 
tected by tariffs. 


. The United States should stay in the United 


Nations if and when Red China is seated. 


. Our position in the Far East would be 


stronger today if we had not given up vol- 
untarily our military administration and oc- 
cupation of Japan. 


| 29. Just as the original 13 colonies in North 


America formed a unified government, the 
sovereign states of the world, including the 
U.S., shall have to organize some sort of 
world government. 

We made a mistake in letting the United 
Nations settle in New York, since all sorts 


36. 


40. 


45. 


46. 


47. 


49. 


57. 


59. 
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of dangerous people are invited to its meet- 
ings. 


. In the Korean War, General MacArthur 


should have been allowed to bomb across 
the Yalu River even though there was a 
chance that this might have gotten: us into 
war with Red China. 

We should tell European countries to clean 
up their political messes or expect no aid 
from us. 

If George Washington were alive today, he 
would still believe in as few entangling alli- 
ances as possible. 

We should never have ratified the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) 
Agreement, since it is the worst sort of en- 
tangling alliance. 

Looked at from a purely realistic and cold- 
blooded standpoint, most of our Allies aren’t 
worth bothering about. 

The Philippine demand for independence 
from the United States was an act of in- 
gratitude. 


. If the Europeans form a common army, the 


U.S. should keep its armed forces complete- 
ly outside such an organization. 

We could have avoided war with the Nazis 
if we had not aided England by supplying 
her with destroyers, Lend-Lease, etc. 


. We should stop giving economic aid to 


India until Nehru quits running around be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. 


. Since the United Nations has 60 Member 


States, the United States should refuse to 
pay one-third of all its expenses. 

It is no concern of ours whether or not the 
countries of Europe are able to get together 
and form some sort of federal system of 
government for their part of the world. 
Chiang Kai-shek is one of the few remain- 


ing symbols of liberty and freedom in Asia 
today. 


. There is a great deal of good sense in Gen- 


eral MacArthur's well-known advice to “go 
it alone” if our Allies don’t agree with us on 
general strategy. 


With the exception of three “turned- 


around” items (22, 27, and 29), all the 
above were so stated that persons with na- 
tionalist, as opposed to internationalist, at- 
titudes would be expected to agree with 
them. Most items were purposely worded 
to bring out slight or moderate, rather than 
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strong, agreement or disagreement. Inevita- 
bly, in regard to many of them, a rational, 
though often strained, argument can be 
made to show how an internationalist might 
agree with them. The only way to avoid 
this difficulty would be to phrase all ques- 
tions blatantly, but this would cause more 
serious difficulties than it would eliminate. 

The items in the INT Scale cover a suf- 
ficient number of areas of international con- 
cern to test thoroughly a person’s general 
attitudes toward the conduct of foreign re- 
lations. A high-scorer on all thirty items 
would have a collection of highly nation- 
alistic attitudes. He would favor aloofness 
from Europe (13, 15, 49); he would op- 
pose alliances (40, 45, 46, 48, 60); he 
would justify American expansionism (6, 
11, 14, 18); he would favor a policy of 
“new imperialism” for America (5, 36, 53, 
27, 28); he would favor interventionism in 
the “weaker” areas of the world (22, 34); 
he would be unenthusiastic concerning 
United States participation in international 
co-operation (1, 8, 17, 29, 31, 56); and 
he would be an economic nationalist (19, 
25). An internationalist might get a high 
score on a few of these items, but a con- 
sistent high-scorer must certainly be a per- 
son who is nationalistically inclined. 


THE DOM SCALE 


The DOM Scale consisted of thirty items 
dealing with matters of domestic concern. 
This scale was subdivided into five sub- 
scales, each designed to test one aspect of 
authoritarianism. These subscales were as 
follows: 


(P) Patriotism Subscale 
4. One of the best slogans that we have ever 
had is: “My country, right or wrong.” 
10. It was wrong to make our boys in Korea 
fight under the United Nations flag. 
21, The American system of government may 
not be perfect, but it is far and away the 
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best system of government anywhere in 
the world today. 

33. All conscientious objectors should be 
made to serve jail sentences. 

42. Patriotism is the most important require- 
ment of a good citizen. 

(ETH) Ethnocentrism Subscale 

7. In view of the present world crisis, it is 
highly important to limit responsible gov- 
ernment jobs to native-born ciitzens. 

26. The U.S. Supreme Court overstepped its 
bounds when it ordered schools to stop 
segregating Negro and white children. 

39. The main internal threat to basic Ameri- 
can institutions during this century has 
come from the infiltration of foreign 
ideas, doctrines, and agitators. 

43. There was little or no justification for 
placing Japanese-American citizens in 
detention camps after Pearl Harbor. 

55. Sincere Catholics can’t be really 100% 
Americans because of the influence of 
the Pope. 

(PEC) Political and Economic Conservatism 
Subscale 

2. The best political candidate to vote for is 
the one whose greatest interest is in fight- 
ing vice and graft. 

9. Public power projects, such as TVA, are 
basically unfair because they benefit one 
small area of the country at the expense 
of the rest of the citizens. 


16. It should be one of the functions of the | 


Federal Government to help make sure 
that everyone has a good standard of liv- 


ing. 

23. What this country needs most is a strong 
leader who can restore our faith in a sys- 
tem of free enterprise. 

30. Our government is better off when most 
of the important jobs in Washington are 
in the hands of businessmen rather than 
college professors. 

37. The best way to provide adequate medi- 
cal care for the entire population is 
through some federal health program. 

41. Some of the power of the Federal Gov- 
ernment should be given back to the 48 
States. 

44, The Social Security program should be 
expanded to cover all workers who might 
want to be covered. 

51. Congress should appropriate money to 
help the States finance their public 
schools. 
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58. The Federal Government should do more 
in trying to deal with the problems of 
unemployment. 

(CCE) Child Care and Education Subscale 

20. The old saying about “sparing the rod 
and spoiling the child” still makes good 
sense today. 

32. The most important things that a child 
should be taught are the value of the 
dollar and the vast importance of ambi- 
tion, efficiency, and determination. 

38. The value of modern child psychology is 
vastly over-rated. 

50. Obedience and respect for authority are 
the most important virtues children can 
learn. 

54. American schools waste a great deal of 
time and effort on so-called progressive 
education. 

(AP) Authoritarian Personality Subscale 
8. Every decent person should have a feel- 
ing of love, gratitude, and respect for his 
parents. 

12. America is spending too much money on 
the education of mentally defective 
people who won't amount to anything no 
matter how much is done for them. 

24. The true American way of life is disap- 
pearing so fast that force may be neces- 
sary to preserve it. 

35. Homosexuals are degenerates who ought 
to be severely punished. 

52. Most people who don’t get ahead simply 
don’t have enough will power. 


Since most of these domestic items are 
fairly standardized in tests of this type, they 
do not require any extended discussion. 
Items on anti-Semitism were deleted from 
the Ethnocentric (ETH) Subscale partly to 
shorten the questionnaire and partly be- 
cause the anatomy of anti-Semitism has 
been exhaustively covered elsewhere. Al- 
though several items on child-raising and 
education are frequently included in scales 
for the measurement of social attitudes, 
childhood was considered so important to 
the formation of ethnocentric and nation- 
alistic attitudes that a separate subscale 
(CCE) on this subject was included in the 
questionnaire. The items in the Authori- 
tarian Personality (AP) Subscale were taken 


almost verbatim from the F Scale of the 
California group. 

The questionnaires were printed in book- 
let form, with the sixty items on two inside 
sheets, and with instructions and questions 
about the subjects’ background on the cover 
sheet. Each subject was requested to in- 
dicate his age, sex, religion, occupation, 
political affiliation, citizenship, place of 
birth, national origin, home state, size of 
community, and economic or social class. 

The questionnaire was completed by a 
total of 882 persons in all sections of the 
country. It was administered to large groups 
of college students, at the University of 
Miami, Vanderbilt University, San Diego 
State College, and Fisk University; to 106 
student nurses at Bellevue Hospital; to 26 
employees of a Republican newspaper in 
New York City; to 37 women who be- 
longed to a southern chapter of the League 
of Women Voters. Unfortunately, it was 
not possible to have the questionnaire ad- 
ministered to any sizable groups of indi- 
viduals in the lowest-income or education 
brackets. 


CORRELATION OF ATTITUDES ON INTER- 
NATIONAL AND DOMESTIC QUESTIONS 


Each subject’s score on the International 
Scale (INT) and Domestic Scale (DOM) 
was totaled, as well as his score on the sub- 
scales of the DOM Scale, i.e., Patriotism 
(P), Ethnocentrism (ETH), Political and 
Economic Conservatism (PEC), Child Care 
and Education (CCE), and Authoritarian 
Personality (AP). The International Scale 
(INT) was correlated with the Domestic 
Scale (DOM) and all its subscales. Corre- 
lations were found not only for the whole 
group of 882 subjects but also for four rela- 
tively homogeneous subgroups: 879 white 
undergraduates, 58 Negro undergraduates, 
106 student nurses, and 87 members of the 
League of Women Voters. These correla- 
tions are tabulated in Table 1. 
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The primary correlations of INT with 
DOM, ranging from .60 to .78, are of 
considerable significance.22 The two 
scales contain items relating to such 
diverse areas of social living that the 
high degree of correlation strongly sug- 
gests that well-knit personality patterns 
must play a large role in determining 
the subject’s attitudes toward the dif- 
ferent types of issues. Naturally, care 
must be taken not to draw too broad 
conclusions from these figures. How- 
ever, it would seem fair to say that, al- 
though nationalism and authoritarian- 
ism are imperfectly related, nationalistic 
attitudes toward foreign relations defi- 
nitely fit into the authoritarian ideology. 
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of the American public, it was believed that 
the backgrounds of the subjects to whom 
the questionnaire was administered would 
indicate the trends that should be expected 
from a more perfect sampling. Table 2 con- 
tains an analysis of the average scores on 
the scales and subscales, arranged according 
to various groupings determined from the 
factual information submitted by the sub- 
jects on the front page of the questionnaire. 
In each division (by age, by sex, etc.) the 
grouping is arranged in descending order, 
with the group with the highest average 
score on all scales at the top of the division. 

Although scores can range from 1.0 to 
7.0, the vast majority of average scale 
scores fall under 4.0, the “neutral” score. 


TABLE 1 
THE INTERNATIONAL SCALE CORRELATED WITH DOMESTIC SCALE AND ITS SUBSCALES 


Group DOM 
LT ee ee 16 
White undergraduates (379)....... 76 
Negro undergraduates (58)........ 70 
Student nurses (106)............. .60 
Women voters ($7)............... 78 


SOCIAL BACKGROUND AND ATTITUDES 


Although no attempt was made to obtain 
either a representative or a random sampling 


23 As would be expected, the correlations be- 
tween INT and the subscales of DOM are 
somewhat lower than those between INT and 
DOM itself, because these subscales contain 
fewer items. However, the correlations are all 
positive, ranging from .74 to .20, with most of 
them between .65 and .40. 

There are several other interesting points 
about the correlations which are worth noting, 
but for which space does not allow comment: 
(1) as expected, the correlations between INT 
and P are highest, those between INT and 
PEC, lowest; (2) the highest correlation for 
the group of student nurses (.44) is lower than 
the lowest correlation for the women voters; 
(3) the Negro undergraduates have the widest 
range of correlations (.71-.20). 

An “Item Analysis” of all sixty items will be 
found in Appendix I. 
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4 ETH PEC CCE AP 
65 61 44 53 64 
57 .58 31 -49 57 
.52 42 .20 .64 71 
43 42 . 28 .36 44 
74 61 61 .62 48 


However, this is not believed to be a draw- 
back, since the items were phrased to be 
discriminatory and provide meaningful cor- 
relations, not to measure the level of au- 
thoritarianism and nationalism (or anti-au- 
thoritarianism and internationalism) in the 
country.*4 Furthermore, the results obtained 


24 An analysis of the sociological backgrounds 
of the subjects in the high quartile inevitably 
indicates that there is a disproportionate num- 
ber of persons with “high-scoring” backgrounds. 
Or, put another way, the high quartile contains 
more than the over-all average of oldsters and 
youngsters, Republicans, Catholics, rural resi- 
dents, etc. However, the disproportions are 
relatively slight and alone cannot possibly ac- 
count for the high scores of these subjects. 
From this, it is concluded that the high-scorers 
possess their nationalistic-ethnocentric-authori- 
tarian attitudes as much because of their per- 
sonality patterns as because of their external 
surroundings. 
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Per Cent 
No. OF 
IN Torta 
Grovuriycs Group Group 
All groups 
(for com- 
parison). 882 100.0 
By age 
(years): 
70-79.... 6 0.7 
60-69... . 29 3.3 
16-19.... 187 21.2 
50-59.... 56 6.3 
20-29.... 419 47.5 
30-39.... 82 9.3 
40-49. ... 93 10.5 
By sex: 
Males. . 424 48.1 
Females . 455 51.6 
By religion: 
Catholic... 179 20.3 
Protestant 477 54.1 
Jewish .... 162 18.4 
None..... 59 6.7 
By political 
Republi- 
ee 205 23.2 
Independ- 
ent ..... 344 39.0 
Democrat 298 33.8 
By section of 
country:* 
Plains & 
mts.. 88 10.0 
South 275 $1.2 
Great 
Lakes. . 92 10.4 
New Eng- 
land & N 
Atlantic. 329 37.3 
Pacific & 
, a 81 9.2 
By size of 
community 
Less than 
5,000. . 99 11.2 
Rural. . 40 4.5 
5,000— 
50,000. . 225 25.2 
More than 
50,000. . 508 57.6 


All 
Scales 
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TABLE 2 


ANALYSIS OF SCORES ARRANGED BY SOCIOLOGICAL GROUPINGS 
OF SUBJECTS FILLING IN QUESTIONNAIRES 
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2.84 
2.96 


3.51 
3.16 


3.13 
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* “New England and N. Atlantic” consists of Connecticut, Delaware, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, , Hampshire, 


New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Vermont, D. C.; 


“South” consists of Alabama, 


Arkansas, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia; “Pacific Coast and S.W.” Senate of Arizona, 


California, New Mexico, 
West Virginia, Wisconsin; “‘ 


consists of 


m, Texas, Washington; - “Great 
ins and mts.’ 


North Dakota, Oklahoma, South Dakota, Utah, and Wyoming. 


Lakes” consists of Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Minnesota 
Colorado, Idaho, Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, 


Ohio, 


"Nevada, 
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from certain factual questions were so in- 
conclusive that they were omitted from 
Table 2. For example, the subjects’ occupa- 
tions were so diverse as to give no intelligi- 
ble basis for analysis. 

The division by age groups shows that 
the oldsters and the youngsters are the high- 
scorers. The low-scoring twenty- to forty- 
nine-year-olds are joined by the fifty- to 
fifty-nine-year-olds in low scores on the INT 
Scale. 

The division according to sex shows that 
there is no significant difference in the 
scores of males and females. 

Religion appears to be significantly re- 
lated to the attitudes being tested. Catholics 
scored highest on INT, DOM, P, PEC, and 
CCE. Protestants were generally close to 
the neutral point, but on top on ETH and 
AP (“white Protestant Americans”). Jews 
were lower than average but, significantly, 
not so low as those who professed to belong 
to no organized religion. 

As to political parties, the cleavage is 
between high-scoring Republicans and low- 
scoring Democrats and Independents. The 
differences are smaller than might be ex- 
pected. As with religion, those with no pro- 
fessed party allegiance (i.e., no ingroup tie) 
take a more tolerant view of ingroup-out- 
group relations in general than do persons 
with a more partisan approach. 

The significant thing to note regarding 
sectionalism is the relatively low score of 
the Great Lakes area and the relatively high 
score of the southern area. As many com- 
mentators have pointed out, “Midwest iso- 
lationism” is no longer centered in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley but has moved westward. 
Our results would also indicate that much 
of the South’s alleged internationalism may 
have been only skin-deep—limited to ques- 
tions of tariffs, motivated by party loyalty, 
or, possibly, in large measure non-existent. 
And to the extent that one kind of prejudice 
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(i.e., “white supremacy”) fosters others, the 
general level of ethnocentrism in the South 
may add a slight authoritarian aroma to the 
life of the area, which would run counter 
to internationalism. It is not a long jump 
from “I hate all niggers” to “I hate all 
foreigners.” 

A person’s attitudes toward group rela- 
tions seems to be more affected by the size 
of his community than by the geographical 
section of the country in which he lives. 
The small towns and rural areas vie for top 
honors as the favorite habitat of high- 
scorers. 


THE TWO SIDES OF NATIONALISM 


Throughout our history those persons 
who have most strongly favored “no en- 
tangling alliances” with European countries 
have been those who most favored militant 
nationalist expansion. In fact, one of the, if 
not the, primary objectives of aloofness to- 
ward Europe in the nineteenth century was 
to permit expansion in other directions. 
Those who wanted the United States to 
expand across the continent, then to domi- 
nate the whole Western Hemisphere, and 
then to become a power in the Far East 
quite naturally turned their backs on Eu- 
rope and consistently faced in the opposite 
direction. 

At the same time, there was a minority 
who cherished our ties with Europe and 
opposed even continental expansion. This 
rather small group grew in size very rapidly 
after the continent had been spanned and 
while the expansionists were looking for 
new fields to conquer in Latin America and 
Asia. And prior to World War I we really 
did not have nationalists versus internation- 
alists—for the very simple reason that, in 
the sense of international co-operation, there 
was virtually no internationalism to which 
to adhere. What we had was a group of 
expansionist-imperialists, who essentially 
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faced westward, and another group of anti- 
expansionist-imperialists, who, if they could 
be said to face in any direction, faced east- 
ward toward Europe. 

During the passage of time, these groups 
formed strong party allegiances. Until the 
Civil War, the Democrats were the chief 
expansionists. However, by 1890, the posi- 
tions of the two major parties had shifted, 
and it was the Republicans who were the 
prime expansionists; and, by this time, ex- 
pansionism meant imperialism, since the 
“empty continent” was now “occupied.” 
The election in 1900, in which McKinley 
and Roosevelt defeated Bryan, was fought 
in large measure on the issue of expansion- 
ism. From that day to this, there has been 
something of a tradition in the Republican 
party to face away from Europe and to- 
ward Latin America and the Far East. 

On the other hand, the Democrats, who 
at the turn of the century favored neither 
“entangling alliances” nor imperial holdings, 
got a definite eastward slant because of 
World War I. They were in power when 
the nation did an about-face and went to 
war on its Atlantic flank, which it had 
thought so secure for so long. And, more 
important, the world’s first experiment in 
true internationalism grew out of our partic- 
ipation in that essentially European war— 
the League of Nations was Wilson’s child 
and consequently a ward of the Democrats. 

By 1920, party lines had crystallized. 
When the Republicans returned to power, 
they turned their backs on Europe and on 
the League of Nations, which was thought 
of as primarily European. They faced west 
and south. They refused to participate in 
any effective form of international co-opera- 
tion. Worse, they persisted in a new brand 
of imperialism which became known as 
“dollar diplomacy.” 

When the Democrats returned to office 
in 1932, they began a liquidation of our 


imperialism, but they were either unwilling 
or unable (or, more likely, both) to set the 
United States on a path of international co- 
operation. The Democrats were again in 
power when America went to war in Eu- 
rope a second time and when another at- 
tempt was made to form an effective inter- 
national organization for the maintenance 


‘ of peace and security. As before, the Demo- 


crats as a party faced eastward and strong- 
ly supported international co-operation. 
This time, many Republicans joined them. 
Yet there were and still are those in both 
political parties who have an overv eening 
interest in Pacific and Asian affairs and who 
have very little enthusiasm for international 
organizations. 

In short, during the nineteenth century 
there were two nationalistic policies, both 
of which were highly successful: one was 
a policy of aloofness toward Europe, the 
other of continental expansion westward and 
later of intervention in Latin America and 
the Pacific. Political events have conspired 
to link these policies together, to nurture 
them together, and to place both of them 
in opposition to internationalism. Simul- 
taneously, political events have conspired to 
fuse together attitudes opposed to expan- 
sionism and in favor of international co- 
operation. 

Part of the explanation for the apparent 
inconsistency of attitudes favoring interven- 
tion in Asia and aloofness from Europe lies 
in the basic nature of ethnocentrism. An 
American ethnocentrist in the nineteenth 
century might have disliked and distrusted 
all national outgroups, but he must have 
feared some more than others. He must 
have felt that, though we were morally “su- 
perior” to Europeans, they were powerful, 
and we might get a bloody nose or a broken 
neck if we messed with them. He also felt 
superior to the American Indians, Mexicans, 
Cubans, Hawaiians, etc., and believed that 
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we could attain our “manifest destiny” at 
their expense and without running any seri- 
ous risks. 

This same feeling has persisted down 
through the twentieth century. It is well il- 
lustrated by our isolationism from Europe 
and our propensity for dabbling in the af- 
fairs of Latin America and Asia in the 
1920's and 1930's. Furthermore, in 1950, 
there were still many people who believed, 
on the one hand, that General MacArthur 
should be allowed to bomb beyond the Yalu 
(admittedly at the risk of war with China) 
and who also believed that we should not 
“risk” stationing more than a handful of 
troops on the Continent of Europe. That 
the possibility of war in Europe seemed so 
much more dangerous to them than the 
probability of war in Asia is mute testimony 
of the influence of tradition upon their 
thinking. They were willing to risk all in 
order ‘to “teach the Chinese Communists a 
lesson” but were willing to risk very little 
to try to bolster western Europe against the 
threat of Russian Communist expansion. 


ACTIVE AND PASSIVE NATIONALISM 


The tendency to look westward might be 
called the active part of nationalism. It is 
the expansionist, imperialist, militant part. 
It is strenuous and aggressive. Continental 
expansion was always westward. Imperial- 
ism was always southward and westward, 
and the militant aspects of nationalism are 
focused on the continent of Asia today. 
Conversely, the reluctance to face eastward 
might be called the passive part of nation- 
alism. It is characterized by caution and 
withdrawal. It is “isolationist” and anti-in- 
ternationalist. It is against European “en- 
tanglements.” It is against too deep involve- 
ment in international organizations, which 
are pictured as dominated by Europeans. 

If nationalism consists of these two active 
and passive segments, one would expect 
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most nationalistically inclined individuals to 
hold both sets of attitudes toward our for- 
eign relations—a retiring one toward Europe 
and an aggressive one toward Asia. It was 
to test the correctness of this hypothesis 
that the INT Scale was divided into two 
halves. One half contains items which would 
be agreed to by a person favoring aloofness 
toward Europe; the other half contained 
items which would be agreed to by a person 
favoring expansionism and interventionism 
toward Asia. A high correlation between 
scores on these two subscales would lend 
credence to the correctness of the basic 
hypothesis concerning the structure of 
American nationalism. 

For lack of better names, the aggressive- 
expansionist subscale was designated as “W” 
(westward-looking), and the passive sub- 
scale named “E” (eastward-looking). 


CONSTRUCTION OF THE “Ww” SUBSCALE 


The W, or westward-looking, Subscale 
contains three different types of questions, 
all aimed at different aspects of the ag- 
gressive side of American nationalism. The 
following five items relate directly to ex- 
pansionism and imperialism: 


6. After defeating Spain in the war of 1898, 
it was our duty to take over the Philippines 
and help them along the road to civiliza- 
tion. 

11. It was the “manifest destiny” of the orig- 
inal 13 American colonies that they should 
expand and take over the continent from 
coast to coast. 

14. Instead of just annexing Texas, we should 
have annexed all of Mexico in the 19th 
Century when we had the chance. 

18. Since the American Indians made little or 
no use of the vast resources of North Amer- 
ica and stood in the way of progress and 
civilization, we were justified in putting 
them on reservations. 

47. The Philippine demand for independence 
from the United States was an act of in- 
gratitude. 
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Although four of these five items pertain to 
nineteenth-century situations, they all strike 
responsive chords in most Americans today. 
All are stated in such a way as to appeal to 
the tough-minded nationalistic personality. 
For example, “manifest destiny” (Item 11) 
was used by generations of expansionists to 
rationalize and gloss over the ruthlessness 
with which the United States took over the 
continent. Item 18 is a standard rationaliza- 
tion for the particularly shabby way in 
which we treated the Indians in our con- 
tinental expansion. Items 6 (“White man’s 
burden”) and 47 (“grateful Filipinos”) deal 
with extra-continental expansion. 

The following five items were included 
in the W Scale to cover what might best be 
described as the “new imperialism”: 


5. If the free world is to win its battle against 
international communism, the United States 
will have to forget about being “leader” 
and assume the role of “boss.” 

36. We should tell European countries to clean 
up their political messes or expect no aid 
from us. 

46. Looked at from a purely realistic and cold- 
blooded standpoint, most of our Allies 
aren't worth bothering about. 

53. We should stop giving economic aid to 
India until Nehru quits running around be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. 

60. There is a great deal of good sense in 
General MacArthur’s well-known advice to 
“go it alone” if our Allies don’t agree with 
us on general strategy. 


Imperialism has changed; it no longer means 
territorial expansion. Today it consists of 
telling “inferior” countries what to do and 
how to do it. Realizing that we cannot re- 
main aloof from the world, many former iso- 
lationists are now in the front ranks of the 
new imperialists. All five of the above items 
express the same idea of running the free 
world rather than leading it.?5 

Five current items, dealing with our re- 
lations with Far Eastern countries (and par- 


ticularly China), were included in the W 
Subscale: 


22. The Chinese Nationalists lost their war 
against the Communists in large measure 
because of their own internal corruption. 

27. The United States should stay. in the 
United Nations if and when Red China is 
seated. 

28. Our position in the Far East would be 
stronger today if we had not given up vol- 
untarily our military administration and oc- 
cupation of Japan. 

34. In the Korean War, General MacArthur 
should have been allowed to bomb across 
the Yalu River even though there was a 
chance that this might have gotten us into 
war with Red China. 

59. Chiang Kai-shek is one of the few remain- 
ing symbols of liberty and freedom in Asia 
today. 

Items 22 and 27 are “reversed,” and it was 

expected that Asia-firsters would disagree 

with them. Conversely, it was expected 
that they would agree with Item 59. All 
three of these items are based on the prem- 
ise that there are large groups of Ameri- 
cans who believe that China was “lost” be- 
cause America did not intervene sufficiently 
and, further, that China might eventually 
be “saved” by Chiang and the Nationalists 

if they are given sufficient help. Items 28 

and 34 reflect attitudes of continued inter- 

vention in Japan and new intervention in 

China. 


CONSTRUCTION OF THE “E” SUBSCALE 


The E (eastward-looking) Subscale was 
designed to cover several different aspects 
of passive nationalism. Five “isolationist” 
items were included: 

13. The U.S. got into World War I not because 
of any real interest, but because of British 





“European countries,” whereas all the items in 
the W Subscale are supposed to be directed to- 
ward the west. This is a regrettable mistake 
which will necessarily detract slightly from the 
resulting correlations. 








propaganda, the munitions makers and Wil- 
sonian idealism. 

17. Our failure to join the League of Nations 
had little or nothing to do with its failure. 

25. American industries which cannot compete 
with cheap foreign labor should be pro- 
tected by tariffs. 

40. If George Washington were alive today, he 
would still believe in as few entangling 
alliances as possible. 

49. We would have avoided war with the Nazis 
if we had not aided England by supplying 
her with destroyers, Lend-Lease, etc. 


At least two of these (13 and 49) deal 
specifically with Europe and are tailored for 
the unreconstructed isolationist of 1917-18 
and 1939-41. The League of Nations (Item 
17) has been thought of as a “European 
project.” It was thought that Item 17 would 
bring out anti-League sentiment better than 
an iem specifically directed to whether we 
should have joined the League. As to Items 
25 and 40, historically the doctrines of “pro- 
tective tariffs” and “no entangling alliances” 
have been addressed almost entirely to our 
economic and political relations with Eu- 
rope. They are both timeless nationalist 
shibboleths, representing the withdrawal as- 
pects of American nationalism. 

Five items were included on international 
co-operation: 


1. We should get out of the United Nations if 
they hire any more Americans who have not 
been cleared by the F.B.I. 

8. Our sovereignty is an indivisible whole 
which should never be surrendered to any 
international organization. 

29. Just as the original 13 colonies in North 
America formed a unified government, the 
sovereign states of the world, including the 
U.S., shall have to organize some sort of 
world government. 

31. We made a mistake in letting the United 
Nations settle in New York since all sorts 
of dangerous people are invited to its meet- 
ings. 

56. Since the United Nations has 60 Member 
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States, the United States should refuse to 
pay one-third of all its expenses. 


Three of the items (1, 31, 56) deal with 
carping and peripheral attacks on the 
United Nations, which greatly appeal to 
those who basically dislike and distrust that 
organization but who believe it has a certain 
popularity which makes direct attacks un- 
profitable. Items 8 and 29 on “indivisible 
sovereignty” and “world government” are 
purposely vague and are designed to elicit 
emotional responses. 

Another five items were included to cover 
the survival into the post-World War II era 
of attitudes favoring “aloofness from Eu- 
rope” and “no entangling alliances”: 

15. Unless the French Government agrees to 
cooperate wholeheartedly in Western de- 
fense, we should withdraw our forces from 
the continent of Europe. 

19. The Marshall Plan may have helped the 
Europeans, but it hasn’t done much for us. 

45. We should never have ratified the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) 
Agreement, since it is the worst sort of en- 
tangling alliance. 

48. If the Europeans form a common army, the 
United States should keep its armed forces 
completely outside such an organization. 

57. It is no concern of ours whether or not the 
countries of Europe are able to get together 
and form some sort of federal system of 
government for their part of the world. 


These are all straightforward items, and 
their inclusion in the E Subscale requires 
no explanation or commentary. 


CORRELATIONS OF W AND E 


The correlations of expansionist-western- 
looking (W) and isolationist-eastern-look- 
ing (E) Subscales are shown in Table 3. 

The W-E correlations of .48-.80 are of 
considerable significance. Despite the fact 
that the W and E Subscales contain only 
half as many items as the INT and DOM 
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Scales, they correlate almost as high; as 
Table 8 shows, the correlations for the 
whole group, the white undergraduates, and 
the student nurses declined somewhat, but 
those for the Negro undergraduates and 
the women voters increased slightly. 

The general high level of correlations of 
W and E leads to the conclusion that it is a 
common phenomenon today among young 
American nationalists to have strong atti- 
tudes of aloofness toward Europe and, at 
the same time, equally strong attitudes of 
intervention toward other areas of the 


TABLE 3 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN WESTERN-LOOKING 
(W) AND EASTERN-LOOKING (E) SUBSCALES 
AND BETWEEN (INT) AND (DOM) SCALES 


Correlation 

Correlation of INT 

Group of W and E and DOM 
oC ie we -76 

White undergraduates 

ae .58 16 
Negro undergraduates (58)  .73 .70 
Student nurses (106)... .. .48 .60 
Women voters ($7) ...... .80 .78 


world. As to the commonness of this phe- 
nomenon, the correlations speak for them- 
selves. 


V. Conclusions to Part II 


Attitudes on questions of the international 
relations of the country (i.e., the national 
ingroup) are closely allied with attitudes on 
other ingroup-outgroup relations. Nation- 
alistic attitudes on such questions, like pa- 
triotic attitudes, correlate very well with 
other ethnocentric attitudes, and they would 
seem to form an integral part of an author- 
itarian ideology. Logic alone would never 
lead one to conclude that there was any 
great connection between attitudes toward 
child-raising or the punishment of sex of- 
fenders and attitudes toward the conduct of 
foreign relations. However, the correlations 


between the International (INT) Scale and 
the Domestic (DOM) Scale point to just 
such a conclusion. If a person has an au- 
thoritarian personality, he will have author- 
itarian views on how he will treat his chil- 
dren and how he thinks we (as Americans) 
should treat the Russians or the British—or, 
for that matter, how Jews, Negroes, Mar- 
tians, etc., should be treated. Although it 
is not absolutely safe to predict that if a 
person favors aloofness toward Europe and 
international organizations he will also favor 
interventionism in Asia, the chances are 
very much in favor of it. 
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APPENDIX I 
MEANS AND DISCRIMINATORY POWERS OF ALL ITEMS 


Means 
For For D.P.t 
For High Low Rank 
Ques TION Total Quar- Quar- Actual of 
No. Irem* Group tile tile D.P. D.P. 

, ee UN hiring Americans 2.78 4.40 1.45 2.95 
. Se Candidate who fights vice 3.51 4.45 2.54 1.91 33 
Mi eness Gratitude and respect for parents 5.56 6.58 3.93 2.65 15 
NE: My country right or wrong 3.29 4.64 1.86 2.78 12 
| ere Boss instead of leader 2.25 3.89 1.14 2.75 13 
_ ee Duty to take over Philippines 4.53 5.32 3.49 1.83 38 
, eee Government jobs to native born 3.00 4.59 1.62 2.97 6 
__ Ae Our sovereignty is indivisible 4.65 6.11 2.60 3.51 1 
eee TVA is basically unfair 2.55 3.38 1.65 1.73 42 
eee Fight under UN flag in Korea 2.27 3.50 1.48 2.02 29 
ae Manifest destiny to expand 4.18 5.14 2.91 2.%8 22 
er Education of mental defectives 1.73 2.48 1.25 1.23 52 
ate US entry into World War I 2.99 3.71 2.25 1.46 47 
Des eco We should have annexed Mexico 2.49 3.46 1.68 1.78 41 
ar Withdraw ‘forces from Europe 2.23 3.33 1.60 1.73 43 
ae Government guarantee living 3.17 3.45 2.67 0.78 56 
Se Failure of League of Nations 2.79 3.88 1.86 2.02 30 
ae Put Indians on reservations 2.34 3.36 1.52 1.84 37 
Nee Marshall Plan hasn’t helped U.S. 2.74 3.95 1.65 2.30 17 
3 Spare the rod 4.15 5.05 2.98 2.07 26 
aa Best system govt. in world 5.91 6.53 5.00 1.53 46 
Se apeR) Internal corruption of Chinese 2.88 2.91 2.49 0.42 59 
- _ apres Country needs strong leader 3.81 5.11 2.43 2.68 14 
Oa American way of life disappearing 2.27 3.53 1.32 2.21 23 
Te a eainalt Protective tariffs 4.36 5.10 3.16 1.94 31 
Mawes Desegregation of schools 2.09 3.19 1.16 2.03 28 
_ Saat Seating of Red China in UN 2.19 2.96 1.61 1.35 50 
OEE Continue occupy Japan 3.33 4.53 2.27 2.26 20 
Se Some sort world government 2.98 3.44 2.21 1.23 53 
See Businessmen v. college profs. 3.46 4.55 2.25 2.30 18 
_ See UN should not be in N.Y. 1.72 2.77 1.07 1.70 44 
. Seer Importance of ambition, efficiency 3.26 4.69 1.63 3.06 5 
eaiaraes Punish conscientious objectors 2.04 2.94 1.26 1.68 45 
is icorare MacArthur bomb across Yalu 3.84 5.08 2.54 2.49 16 
SARE AS Homosexuals are degenerates 2.08 3.39 1.26 2.18 4 
ae Europe clean up mess 3.32 4.73 1.84 2.89 8 
«ae Federal health program 3.75 3.90 3.08 0.82 55 
ae Child psychology overrated 3.72 4.65 2.86 1.79 40 
Eee Foreign ideas and agitators 3.36 4.98 1.58 3.35 2 
| RRB George Washington alive today 3.23 4.36 2.28 2.08 25 
eae Give power back to 48 States 3.71 4.80 2.76 2.04 27 
eee Importance of patriotism 4.38 5.64 2.84 2.80 11 
Put Japanese-Americans in camps 3.50 3.73 3.07 0.66 57 
ae Expand social security program 2.16 2.06 2.00 0.06 60 
=e Shouldn’t have ratified NATO 2.35 3.35 1.54 1.81 39 
ae Allies aren’t worth trouble 2.08 3.15 1.24 1.91 34 
Oe Philippine independence 1.69 2.45 1.10 1.35 51 
SS U.S. out of European Army 3.17 4.19 2.27 1.92 32 
No aid to Britain, 1939-41 2.16 3.20 1.30 1.90 35 
eee Obedience, respect for authority 3.77 5.20 2.10 3.10 4 
ae Federal aid to State schools 2.83 3.24 2.13 1.11 54 
ERE Success depends on will power 3.46 4.31 2.02 2.29 19 
_. Rae No aid to India 3.28 4.82 1.95 2.87 9 
Se P ive education is a waste 3.24 4.32 2.42 1.90 36 
| ae Catholics and influence of Pope 2.37 3.16 1.71 1.45 49 
eee U.S. pay too high UN dues 3.53 4.95 2.09 2.86 10 
Se United States of Europe 1.93 2.79 1.33 1.46 48 
eta Problems of unemployment 2.82 3.%4 2.66 0.58 58 
| SE Chiang, symbol of liberty 3.76 4.82 2.58 2.24 21 
iiss: “Go it alone” 3.49 5.19 1.93 3.26 3 


* Italic entries in this column indicate “turned-around” questions which are scored in reverse. 

t All D.P.s are positive. Of the sixty items, five have D.P.s above 3.0, twenty-five have D.P.s ranging from 2.0 to 3.0, twenty-four 
have D.P.s pages So 1.0 to 2.0, and six have D.P.s below 1.0. The items with the higher D.P.s (Le., the “better” items) are 
almost evenly divided between international and domestic questions. The mean score on all items for the high quartile is 4.08, against 


2.08 for the low quartile. 

The Item Analysis discloses abnormally low D.P.s for the “turned-around”’ items. Eight out of the nine are at the very bottom 
of the list, with the other one (Item 27) only two places removed. It is theoretically possible that this could have resulted from the 
fact that all these items were either misconceived or badly phrased. It seems more likely, however, that their poor discriminatory 
ability is due to the relatively small number of such “reversed” items. From the results obtained here, one might well conclude that 
if, in order to prevent a “‘set,”” both positive and negative items are to be included in a questinnaire, they should be more equally 
divided, and great care should be taken to see that they are carefully arranged. 
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Theories of choice and conflict in psychology 


and economics’ 


MATHILDA HOLZMAN 


Center for Sociopsychological Studies, Harvard Medical School 


In the area of choice theory, psychology 
and economics offer differing interpreta- 
tions of similar situations. Professor Kenneth 
Boulding pointed out (in a personal con- 
versation) that what the economist calls an 
“equilibrium” the psychologist calls a “con- 
flict.” The economist’s term implies that 
conflict has been resolved, an interpreta- 
tion diametrically opposed to that of the 
psychologist. The purpose of this paper is 
to explore this paradox, particularly its im- 
plications for a theory of choice in psy- 
chology. To this end the theory of conflict 
developed by Neal Miller (6, 3, 2), on 
which Professor Boulding’s paradox is based, 
will be compared with the economic theory 
of choice. 

It will be seen that Miller’s model and 
the economic model are special cases which 
can be subsumed under a more general 
theory, in terms of which one can make 
deductions about whether conflict or choice 
will result in a given situation. The primary 
concern of the paper is the analysis and 
extension of Miller’s model. The economic 
model is used heuristically to further the 
explication of Miller’s model. Therefore, 
the focus of attention and criticism will be 
directed toward Miller’s model. 

1] wish to express my gratitude to Kenneth 
Arrow, Herbert Kelman, Daniel Levinson, Dun- 


can Luce, and Frederick Mosteller for helpful 
criticisms of this paper. 


CONFLICT RESOLUTION 


I. The Approach-Approach Conflict 
and the Theory of Consumer's Choice 


The situation which psychology and eco- 
nomics analyze under the above rubrics can 
be stated thus: If an individual has to de- 
cide between options which are attractive to 
him, how does he make his choice? 

Each discipline has a model, which can 
be given a geometrical representation, to 
explain what will happen in this situation. 


THE ECONOMIST'S MODEL 


The theory of consumer’s choice explains 
how the consumer allocates his income 
among the goods and services available for 
purchase. Although the theory has been 
couched algebraically and is general with 
respect to number of commodities, we shall 
consider the special case of two commodi- 
ties. The two-commodity case, which can 
be dealt with geometrically and hence can 
be compared to Miller’s model, involves the 
same analytical assumptions as the n com- 
modity case, and the deductions from it 
with which this paper is concerned hold 
for the general case. 

In Figure 1 the curves I, II, and III are 
called by economists “indifference curves.” 
Each point on a given curve represents a 
combination of goods having equal utility 
for the individual. As a family of curves, 
they constitute the hypothetical preference 
map of an individual for commodities A 
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and B, amounts of which can be read on the 
vertical and horizontal axes. Preference 
maps are constructed on the basis of the 
following assumptions: 

1. That there exists a psychological di- 
mension called “utility,” in terms of which 
all bundles of goods can be ordered.” This 
is the same kind of assumption as that neces- 
sary to the construction of any unidimen- 
sional psychological scale. 

2. That utility is an increasing function 
of the amount of goods which a person has, 
so that indifference curve III represents a 
higher level of utility than II, and II than I. 

3. That goods have a decreasing mar- 
ginal rate of substitution, so that, for ex- 
ample, the more of A a person had, the 
greater would be the amount of A he would 
be willing to give up for a unit of B. This 
assumption accounts for the fact that the 
indifference curves are convex to the point 
of origin. These three assumptions account 
for the fact that indifference curves do not 
intersect. 

4. That a person makes his choices in 
such a way as to maximixe his utility, i.e., 
that he is keeping potential outcomes in 
mind as he chooses. 

In Figure 1 the straight line is the price- 
ratio line. If the individual is assumed to 
spend his entire income on commodity A, he 
will be able to buy the amount (a); if he 
spends it all on B, he will be able to buy the 
amount (b). The straight line (a) (b) is 
the locus of all combinations of A and B 
which he can purchase with the given in- 
come, and its slope is determined by the 





2 Many economists, in their presentations of 
the theory of consumer’s choice, avoid use of the 
term “utility,” since it cannot be cardinally meas- 
ured. The economic analysis of consumer choice 
depends on the assumption that utility as an 
ordinal scale exists for individuals. A good dis- 
cussion of the current state of the theory is given 
by Machlup (8). 


relative prices of A and B. In Figure 1, A 
must be twice as expensive as B, since the 
point (a) corresponds to ten units of A and 
the point (b) to twenty units of B. 

Given his preference map, his total in- 
come, and the relative prices he faces, a 
person is assumed to choose quantities of 
goods A and B so as to maximize his utility 
function. The combination of quantities of 
A and B which yields maximum utility is 
that indicated by the tangency of the rela- 
tive-price line and an indifference curve, 
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the point E in the diagram. This is the 
equilibrium point for the individual be- 
cause no other combination of A and B 
which he can buy, given his income, yields 
as much utility. 

From the point of view of this paper the 
crucial assumptions in the economic model 
are, first, the assumption of a unidimen- 
sional psychological continuum-utility; sec- 
ond, the assumption that the units for goods 
are small enough that choices in general 
are not of the either/or variety; and third, 
the maximization assumption. The role of 
these assumptions will be considered in de- 
tail in the discussion of the psychologists’ 
model. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGICAL MODEL OF 
NEAL MILLER 


In the course of this paper all three of 
Miller’s conflict models will be considered. 
This discussion starts with approach-ap- 
proach conflict (as do Miller’s own discus- 
sions), not because it seems the most sig- 
nificant model or because the usefulness of 
Miller’s thinking depends on the empirical 
usefulness of it, but because the comparison 
with the economic model is most direct. 
However, the conclusions drawn from the 
discussion of approach-approach conflict 
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are general. They apply both to avoidance- 
avoidance conflict and to approach-avoid- 
ance conflict and should not be dismissed 
on the grounds that approach-approach con- 
flict is the least interesting conflict and per- 
haps has little empirical reality. 

The model for approach-approach con- 
flict (Fig. 2) implies that an individual at 
point C will be in conflict concerning ap- 
proach to G, and G, because at this point 
the strength of his approach motives to G, 
and G» are equal. C is a point of unstable 
equilibrium because there is no tendency 
for the individual, if displaced from this 
point, to return to it. An implicit assump- 
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tion of this model is that some factor inter- 
feres with the organism’s achieving both 
goals, thereby necessitating a choice. In the 
economic theory the factor of limited in- 
come is explicitly introduced. 

The fundamental reason for the differing 
interpretations by psychologists and econ- 
omists of the choice situation is that the 
psychologist, in this model, views goals as 
unique variables. If the psychologists’ model 
involved the conception of substitute goals,’ 
the interpretation would be more like 
that of the economist. For example, con- 
sider the problem faced by a person order- 
ing a meal for himself in a restaurant. He 
has come into the restaurant thinking 
hungrily of steak and crepes suzette. He 
looks at the menu. They are both to be had. 
The steak costs $4.00, the crepes suzette 
cost $2.50. Our man looks in his wallet— 
$4.25. He is in the situation envisaged by 
Miller. He can have the steak or the crepes 
but not both. If he wants the two dishes 
equally, then he is at point C. 

The first assumption upon which eco- 
nomic analysis is based is that uniqueness is 
the exception rather then the rule. The 
economist would expect that after the man 
had made the calculation which showed 
that steak and crepes were out of the ques- 
tion, he would consider other alternatives. 
Using the simple economic model we have 
been considering, the obvious alternative is 
smaller portions, i.e, moving toward the 
point of origin on either or both axes. If the 
menu offers a minute steak and a half-por- 
tion of crepes at say $2.00 and $1.25, re- 
spectively, a basis exists for the resolution 
of conflict. 

If we permit the economist to drop the 





3 In one paper (7) Miller discusses the learn- 
ing of substitute goals as displacement or stimu- 
lus generalization phenomenon. He has not, how- 
ever, utilized this concept in his models of con- 
flict. 
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assumption of only two commodities, a more 
general solution to the conflict with rele- 
vance to Miller’s model is possible. Ana- 
lytically, this solution implies conceiving of 
goods A and B, or goals 1 and 2, as the di- 
mensions—main dish and dessert—along each 
of which a person can make an ordering of 
particular dishes from least preferred to 
most preferred. 

Assume that for the man whose plight we 
have just been considering, the orderings 
are, from least to most preferred, as given 
in the accompanying table. Provided that 


Main Dish Dessert 

1. Eggs 1, Fruit 

2. Hamburger 2. Pie 

3. Steak 8. Crepes suzette 


there is some combination of main dish and 
dessert costing $4.25 or less, a basis exists 
for the resolution of conflict. 

This does not mean that the psychological 
model has been transformed into the eco- 
nomic model. What has been accomplished 
thus far is simply to demonstrate that the 
conclusion that the person at point C in the 
psychological model is inevitably conflicted 
is a conclusion from a model whose structure 
precludes compromise. The economic model 
is one which depends for its notion of equi- 
librium on the assumption that human be- 
ings are compromisers. 

The question which emerges is: Under 
what circumstances is the psychological 
view (uniqueness and conflict) more likely 
accurately to reflect reality than the’ eco- 
nomic view (compromise and resolution of 
conflict)? To the extent that an individual 
sees his goals as unique entities for which 
there are no part satisfactions and no sub- 
stitutes, Miller’s model is the valid one. This 
is clearly a special case of human behavior, 
but a most important one. A second assump- 
tion necessary to the economic model is that 
there exists for each individual a unidimen- 


sional psychological continuum—utility—in 
terms of which all goods can be ordered. If 
this continuum does not include all goals 
(goods are a special instance of goals), not 
all possible conflicts are capable of resolu- 
tion. Utility acts as a common denominator 
for goods and goals, making it possible for 
the individual to compare the value of vari- 
ous options. If this common denominator is 
non-existent a person confronted with a 
choice is in the position not of wanting both 
options equally but of not having a relative 
preference at all. The economist explicitly 
assumes, in his choice theory, the existence 
of the common denominator. Miller’s models 
have not been worked out to the extent that 
the economic model has been, and Miller 
has made no explicit statement concerning 
this assumption. However, it seems a fair 
inference that the assumption is tacitly 
made. Since Miller presents his model of 
approach-approach conflict only for the case 
where goals are assumed to be equally at- 
tractive, i.e., where the strengths of ap- 
proach motives are equal, and suggests no 
problem in the analysis of the case where 
the strengths are unequal, the existence of 
a common denominator is implied. 

As a matter of fact, the geometry of the 
model itself implies this assumption. That is 
to say that, since Miller presents a two-di- 
mensional model (see Fig. 2) in which 
strengths of approach motives to two differ- 
ent goals are compared, approach motives 
must be commensurate. Although Miller’s 
model of approach-avoidance and avoid- 
ance-avoidance conflict have not yet been 
dealt with in this paper, it should be stated 
that the assumption of commensurability 
must hold also for avoidance motives and 
for approach and avoidance motives. 

Finally, the economic model assumes that 
a person chooses so as to obtain more rather 
than less utility. If a principle like this does 
not obtain, i.e., if in making his choices a 
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person does not pay attention to potential 
outcomes, choice theory does not provide a 
dependable rule for predicting behavior and 
is therefore not useful. The assumption of 
this principle is implied in Miller’s analysis. 

To summarize the findings of this section, 
then, the psychological and economic models 
are based on similar assumptions that (1) 
persons choose so as to attain more rather 
than less satisfaction (utility); and (2) 
there exists a unidimensional psychological 
continuum, called “utility” by economists, 
and implicit in approach and avoidance mo- 
tives in Miller's model in terms of which 
goals and goods can be ordered. 

The difference between the theories 
which gives rise to the paradox noted by 
Boulding is a matter of differing assump- 
tions about the existence of substitute goals 
and part satisfaction. 


II. Avoidance-Avoidance Conflict 


Economics seems at first look to have no 
model corresponding to avoidance-avoidance 
conflict, despite the fact that economists 
frequently deal with problems of relative 
costs and relative disutilities. In each such 
instance the weighing of disagreeable alter- 
natives occurs in the context of achieving 
some positive goal. This will be seen to be 
a special case of double approach-avoidance 
conflict (to be discussed below), in which 
the strengths of the approach motives to the 
two goals are identical, since both goals 
serve the same positive purpose. 

This can be illustrated with an example 
used by Miller to explain avoidance-avoid- 
ance conflict. Miller (6) cites an experi- 
ment of Barker's in which subjects had to 
choose which of two distasteful juices to 
drink. In order to use this as an example of 
the double approach-avoidance conflict met 
with in economics, one has to show that a 
positive goal exists for the subjects in this 
experiment which can be achieved by drink- 
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ing either juice. In Barker’s experiment the 
approach motives might have arisen from a 
desire to please the experimenter by par- 
ticipating in the experiment; the fact that 
the subjects were paid to participate indi- 
cates that money was the positive goal. 
Therefore, Barker's experiment illustrates 
double approach-avoidance rather than 
avoidance-avoidance conflict. 

In order to extend Miller’s analyses of 
conflict behavior, it seems necessary to dis- 
tinguish between the situations in which 
avoidance-avoidance implies conflict and 
those when it does not. There are occasions 
upon which one would like to avoid doing 
two things and one simply does so—avoiding 
one does not entail doing the other. “This 
noon I do not want spinach for lunch and I 
do not want turnips.” There is no conflict. 
But if I am told that there will be no dessert, 
which I want, if I do not eat a vegetable, 
then I may find myself conflicted. This, 
however, is double approach-avoidance con- 
flict rather than avoidance-avoidance con- 
flict. 

I have found it very difficult to find in- 
stances of pure avoidance-avoidance con- 
flict. In general, a choice between painful 
options becomes necessary only if the choice 
is tied to a positive goal, a case of double 
approach-avoidance conflict. Hence there is 
a good deal of question in my mind concern- 
ing the applicability, empirically, of the 


avoidance-avoidance model. 


III. Approach-Avoidance Conflict 


In his work Miller has addressed himself 
quite specifically to the problem of analyz- 
ing conflict situations. In this paper I am 
concerned with placing Miller’s models in 
the general context of a theory of choice, in 
order to be able to isolate variables which 
determine whether in a given situation there 
will be conflict or resolution of conflict 
through choice. 
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In discussing approach-approach conflict, 
a first statement of the dependence of Mil- 
ler’s findings of conflict on his assumptions 
about the character of goals was made. In 
this section, this theme will be developed 
and consideration given to typical experi- 
ments on conflict as these are influenced by 
assumptions about the nature of goals and 
as they restrict the potential findings about 
conflict and choice. The fact that assump- 
tions are restrictive and findings therefore 
constrained would not be an issue if it could 
be taken for granted that the experimental 
setups are typical of situations which actu- 
ally confront organisms. So little is known 
about conflict and choice that this cannot 
be assumed. To make clear what I mean 
about the effect of restrictive assumptions on 
findings I want to analyze two approach- 
avoidance situations discussed by Miller. 


BARKER'S EXPERIMENT 

I am going to start with Barker's experi- 
ment, alluded to in the discussion of avoid- 
ance-avoidance conflict. This is a case of 
double approach-avoidance conflict and 
thus is a somewhat more complicated ex- 
ample than a simple approach-avoidance 
conflict. However, using it as an example 
has the advantage of showing that the 
analysis is general, covering both single and 
double approach-avoidance conflict. First 
the economic analysis of the experiment, as 
Barker set it up, will be given, then the 
economic analysis of the experiment as an 
economist would conduct it. The essential 
difference between the two experiments is 
the position taken regarding the nature of 
goals. 

As Barker conducted the experiment, the 
problem for the subject is to weigh the dis- 
utility (magnitude of negative affect) to 
him of drinking the least distasteful drink 
against the utility of the pay (recall that 
pay is the same for drinking either drink). 


If the utility of the pay is greater than the 
disutility of drinking, he drinks. If the dis- 
utility is greater than the utility, he abstains. 
If the disutilities of the two drinks are equal, 
the economist would say that one would not 
know which the subject would drink, but 
the decision to drink or not depends on the 
disutility of drink versus the utility of pay. 
The economist’s analysis would lead him to 
conclude that the conflict would be resolved 
unless the utility of the pay exactly equaled 
the disutility of drinking. Using Miller's 
model of double approach-avoidance con- 
flict and setting the two approach gradients 
equal would yield the same conclusion. 

Here, as in the case analyzed in Section 
I, the finding of conflict is a function of the 
conceptualization of the choice situation as 
an either/or or all-or-none predicament. 

An economist doing an experiment like 
Barker's but guided by his own theory 
would present the subject with the two 
glasses of distasteful drinks and a teaspoon. 
He would have on hand a pocketful of 
nickels. He would say to the subject, “I will 
pay you a nickel per teaspoon to drink the 
liquid from either or both of these glasses 
until you have drunk the equivalent of one 
glass.” To get comparability with Barker’s 
experiment, the rate of pay per teaspoon 
would have to be such that drinking the 
equivalent of one glass would yield the same 
pay as Barker's subjects received. Limiting 
the subject to one glass means that total 
possible intake would be the same as 
Barker's. 

This experiment differs from Barker’s, 
first, in that the experimenter permits the 
subject to define his own goal. The subject 
may continue to drink teaspoonsful until he 
has drunk as much as the glassful Barker 
asked and has received full pay, or he may 
stop at any point when he feels the next 
nickel will not compensate him for drinking 
the next teaspoonful. If he stops short of 
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drinking a full glass and therefore does not 
collect all the pay, he may wish he had the 
rest of the money, but he will not be in con- 
flict. He has all he wants, given the disutil- 
ity to him of obtaining it. For human beings, 
and perhaps other organisms, goals are mod- 
ified through learning, and conflicts are not 
inevitable so long as such learning is possi- 
ble and substitute goals exist. In this experi- 
ment, conflict has been made less likely by 
altering the assumption of the goal, fixed 
and immutable, and substituting a flexible 
entity decided upon—perhaps discovered— 
by the subject and not by the experimenter. 
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It is still possible, as the experiment is set 
up, for the subject to conceive of the situ- 
ation as Miller has conceptualized it—to 
think to himself, Is it worth my while to 
drink all of one of these glasses in order to 
get the pay?—rather than risk going bit by 
bit until he finds the equilibrium amounts. 

The second difference between this ex- 
periment and Barker’s is that the economist 
would permit the subject to drink some of 
both liquids rather than one or the other. 
This has the effect again of making conflict 
less likely because another either/or stricture 
has been removed. It is analogous to the 
effect of introducing substitute goals in ap- 
proach-approach conflict. 
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MILLER’S BASHFUL SWAIN 


The little example that Miller uses in ex- 
plaining the approach-avoidance model in 
(3) is that of the “young swain who is hard 
smitten but very bashful [and] vacillates 
helplessly at a distance from the object of 
his affections.” In this case there may be 
psychological possibilities which correspond 
to the teaspoons and nickels suggested for 
making a less restrictive model for Barker's 
experiment. Supposing the bashful swain 
sees the object of his affections in class three 
times a week. This may yield sufficient satis- 
faction to the swain that he is temporarily 
in a state of equilibrium, but it is perhaps 
not the state deduced by Miller. Being in 
the same class with Miss X does not involve 
Bashful Swain’s having to put his self-re- 
spect on the block by making direct over- 
tures to her; therefore, the equilibrium is 
one in which anxiety—the presumed avoid- 
ance motive—is reduced to zero. 

In Figure 8, according to Miller’s hypoth- 
esis, the equilibrium point is M, a point of 
conflict defined by the intersection of the 
approach and avoidance gradients. An alter- 
native hypothesis is that, for situations in 
which substitute goals exist for the organ- 
ism, equilibrium will be attained by choos- 
ing the most rewarding subgoal consistent 
with rcducing avoidance motives to zero 
(H), a point defined by the intersection of 


the avoidance gradient and the horizontal | 


axis. 


Although Miller has never considered this | 


possibility in connection with his models of 
conflict, he does consider (7) an analogous 
model explaining response based on dis- 
placement. His conclusion is that H will be 


the equilibrium point. Miller (7) considers | 
this the equilibrium point because here net | 


strength of approach motives is greatest. 
This can be seen in Figure 3. At no other 
point is the height of the approach gradient 
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above the avoidance gradient as great as it 
is at H. 

An empirical test to determine which 
factor actually determines the equilibrium 
would be necessary to settle the point. In 
the model the effect of the two factors is 
confounded because of the use of straight 
lines to represent the gradients. 

Another psychological formulation which 
posits M as equilibrium point is the psycho- 
analytic theory. This theory views, for ex- 
ample, dreams and neurotic symptoms as 
compromise formations, the sources of which 
are the conflicting motives of the subject. 
The compromise formation is adopted be- 
cause it permits tension reduction, but in a 
disguised manner. It should be noted that 
this is a theory of neurotic conflict. A com- 
mon observation about neurotics is that they 
tend to be ambivalent in their attitudes to- 
ward goals—to do things which cause them 
feelings of guilt and/or anxiety in addition 
to positive feelings. One can perhaps dis- 
tinguish neurotics as a group composed of 
those whose adjustments tend to be of the 
conflict-ridden type indicated by point M 
in Figure 3 from normals whose adjustments 
tend to be such that they are not anxiety- 
provoking, as indicated by point H. 

Because no substitute goals are introduced 
in Miller’s model of approach-avoidance 
conflict or in his experiments, his subjects 
are presented with an all-or-nothing choice, 


_ and the extent to which organisms resolve 
_ conflict by compromise is never explored,* 


and therefore the possibility that H rather 
than M will be a typical equilibrium se- 
lected has not been evaluated. 

4In the experiments with rats reported by 
Miller (6) in which food and shock were op- 
posed, there was no possibility for the animal to 
relinquish the main goal and settle for a substitute 
goal. Such an experiment could be conducted 
with the main goal being a preferred food and 
the substitute goal a distinctly less acceptable 
food whose attainment involved no shock. 


There is no economic analogue suggesting 
H as equilibrium because the range of prob- 
lems with which the economist deals does 
not cover—what from the economist’s point 
of view is highly improbable—the possibility 
of “getting something for nothing.” This is, 
of course, the implication of H as equilib- 
rium point. The psychological cost lies in 
accepting a goal considerably displaced from 
the most valued one. Moreover, anxiety 
seems to be a cost that organisms are pe- 
culiarly loath to pay, and it is perhaps an 
error to lump it with other factors, like dis- 
agreeable taste, which give rise to avoidance 
motives, and to analyze avoidance motives 
as though they were a class all of whose 
members behaved in the same way. 


IV. Choice without Unidimen- 
sionality 

It was pointed out in the concluding re- 
marks to Section I that the economic theory 
of choice and Miller's models of conflict are 
alike in their assumption of a unidimensional 
continuum on the basis of which options are 
ranked and the goal having the highest rank 
selected. 

The assumption is made not only with 
regard to the commensurability of approach 
motives but also with regard to approach 
and avoidance motives; i.e., approach and 
avoidance motives can be algebraically 
summed to get a net strength of approach or 
avoidance with respect to a goal. This as- 
sumption implies that the unidimensional 
continuum extends in a negative as well as 
a positive direction. This is a stringent as- 
sumption. In this section I wish to question 
the empirical generality of this assumption 
and indicate the nature of a theory of choice 
and conflict which is based on a less strin- 
gent assumption. 

The question of the empirical generality 
of the unidimensionality assumption can be 
explored by considering the sources of con- 
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flict for human beings from incommensura- 
ble options. Such conflict is a function of 
the numbers of independent dimensions in 
terms of which an organism—human or 
otherwise—is motivated. For a human being 
this number depends on his degree of per- 
sonality integration. Allport (1) character- 
izes the mature personality as one so well 
integrated that “all motivation seems to be 
centered in one master sentiment.” The 
master sentiment, provides, in our terms, 
the common denominator which permits the 
scaling of options which Miller's model and 
the economic theory assume. 

The less-well-integrated the personality, 
the more likely it is that a person will ex- 
perience irreconcilable motives. This is to a 
large extent what we mean by an “uninte- 
grated personality.” We may think of the 
process of personality integration as the de- 
velopment of a fairly consistent system of 
preferences, a sense of the relative impor- 
tance of various potential goals. However, 
the degree of personality integration which 
will be possible for an individual is limited 
by the number of independent ends (master 
sentiments) in his value system. In order to 
make clear what is meant by a value system 
with independent ends, consider the oppo- 
site case—the monolithic value system in 
which there is only one end, so that options 
can be ordered in terms of the extent to 
which they serve this end. Totalitarian po- 
litical regimes, for example, seek to impose 
such value systems on their subjects, making 
the strength of the state (more accurately, 
the given regime) the highest goal and com- 
mon denominator in terms of which other 
ends can be ranked. This example clearly 
does not exhaust the class of monolithic 
value systems; a consistent hedonism is an- 
other value system which, substantively, is 
very different from that which requires the 
individual to subordinate his well-being and 
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all his interests to the needs of the state. 
The two systems are alike in that each pro- 
vides a single end in terms of which to rank 
options and therefore avoids the potential 
conflict from the clash of ends. For the per- 
son with the monolithic political value sys- 
tem the discovery that his dearest friend is 
a political undesirable does not arouse con- 
flict as to the course of action to be followed. 

To the extent that an individual's value 
system is not monolithic, conflict of ends (or 
values) is always a potentiality. Patriotism 
and friendship cannot be ordered on any a 
priori basis which will hold for all situations 
in which they cannot simultaneously be ad- 
hered to. The reason is that they are not 
commensurable. One cannot define an es- 
sence which inheres in each and in terms 
of which they can be scaled—as, for exam- 
ple, the calorie has been defined and foods 
ranked in terms of caloric content. The lack 
of such an essence is a source of potential 
conflict from which there seems no escape 
for human beings except into some sort of 
authoritarianism which will prescribe a hier- 
archy of ends. 

To the extent that independent ends are 
present in a value system, not all options 
have a common denominator. Those which 
do not have a common denominator cannot 
be analyzed by a theory of choice based on 


comparison of options. Since value systems 





5 It is possible for a monolithic value system 
to seem to be quite complicated, admitting many 
contingent ends. Instead of ranking all options 
in a single dimension, options are ranked in as 
many dimensions as there are contingent ends. 
Then the contingent ends are ranked in terms of 
value to the master end. The dimensions are not 
independent, since the ends are contingent— 
serving the master end. It is therefore possible 
to get an over-all ranking in one dimension, that 
of the major end. There may be many options 
tied at the same rank, but this is not the type of 
conflict we are now considering. 
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incorporating independent ends are typical 
of individuals in our culture, we can expect 
this source of conflict to be an important 
one. 

How are choices made, then, when op- 
tions cannot be ranked in terms of a unidi- 
mensional scale?¢ A less stringent assumption 
is that they constitute a partially ordered 
set. This means that there will be two possi- 
bilities for the chooser. Some choices will 
be conflict-free. A given option will be seen 
as always preferable to another given option. 
Thinking in terms of Miller’s models, this 
would be a situation such that one goal 
gradient is at every point higher than the 
other goal gradient, so that they never 
intersect. 

In all conflictful instances, the chooser 
is in the position not of wanting both op- 
tions equally (experiencing equal response 
strengths) but of not having a relative pref- 
erence at all. For where there is no common 
denominator, there is no basis for comparing 
the options and making a choice between 
them. The conflict, in the sense of an arrest- 
ing of ongoing behavior, may be terminated; 
but the inference cannot be made that a 
relative preference has been established 
which can be expected to prevail in the 
future when the conflict arises. 

For example, suppose a person, Y, caught 
between patriotism and friendship, finds 
himself unable to decide whether to turn in 
a politically unreliable friend. He may think 
to himself, “I'll ask X [e.g., his minister, 
physician, professor]; he is a good and wise 





6 The notion of choices determined by rank- 
ing options does not necessarily imply that the 
individual choosing can verbalize, or even ac- 
count for to himself, the value framework in 
terms of which he chooses. The analysis of choice 
and conflict in this paper is independent of any 
assumption as to the extent to which the chooser 
is aware of his motivations. 


person.” In X’s system of values this choice 
may pose no problem, and he may advise Y 
on a course of action. Y may adopt X’s sug- 
gestion, thereby terminating the conflict. 
Whether it is resolved, i.e., whether in the 
future when such a conflict arises it will 
lead Y to the same action as taken this time, 
depends on the spirit in which it is adopted 
initially. Following X’s advice may be seen 
as a temporary expedient, leaving the con- 
flict unresolved. Following X’s advice may 
be accompanied by adopting those values of 
X which determine the advice. In this case 
the conflict is resolved through a change in 
Y’s system of values. 

In summary, then, the theory of choice 
which abandons the assumption of unidi- 
mensionality of choice has been proposed 
because the assumption of unidimensionality 
is too stringent in the light of the hetero- 
geneity of values. This model implies that 
conflict of options is a more likely occur- 
rence than one would expect on the basis of 
either Miller’s models or the economic the- 
ory of choice, both of which are based on 
the more stringent assumption. It implies 
also that conflict may be terminated on 
either a short-run or long-run basis. Resolu- 
tion of conflict, the long-run phenomenon, 
implies a reorganization of the individual's 
value system. This leads to the expectation 
that conflicts are typically not resolved but 
rather terminated on a short-run basis, so 
that the individual lives with a value system 
involving a certain amount of inconsistency. 

This last implication is a departure from 
the older theories of Freud and Allport, for 
example, which looked toward synthesis and 
ideally a complete integration of personality. 
It is consistent with the points of view of 
Else Frenkel-Brunswick, who speaks of the 
“tolerance of ambiguity” as a necessary con- 
dition for good personality adjustment, and 
Herbert Kelman. Kelman (4) has come to 
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quite similar conclusions but goes a step 
further by hypothesizing that the factor 
which accounts for terminating conflicts, in 
the short-run sense, is role. 


V. Summary 


In this paper various theories of choice 
and conflict have been discussed with the 
purpose of understanding assumptions about 
choice situations which underlie the theories. 

It was found that the economic theory 
of choice and Miller’s models of conflict 
differ only in the assumptions made about 
the existence of substitute goals. They both 
employ a restrictive assumption—unidimen- 
sionality of a scale for ordering options. 
When this assumption is dropped, the theo- 
ry which emerges implies a distinction be- 
tween short- and long-run conflict termi- 
nation. 
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Political power, technology, and total war: 


Two French views 


ROY PIERCE 


Department of Political Science, University of Michigan 


“Total” war and “limited” war are part of 
our daily vocabulary, and policy-makers and 
scholars are trying to identify the conditions 
under which the latter, rather than the for- 
mer, can be made the framework of armed 
conflict between the major powers, should 
war erupt. Two of the most important 
French political thinkers, MM. Raymond 
Aron and Bertrand de Jouvenel, have been 
preoccupied by the colossal warfare of the 
last half-century. M. de Jouvenel was in- 
spired by revulsion against the destruction 
of World War II to engage in fundamental 
considerations of political philosophy and 
the attempt to develop the beginnings of a 
“pure” political theory. M. Aron’s writings 
are much more closely related to what he 
calls the “conjuncture”—the convergence of 
forces upon the international scene—and the 
relation between war and politics is a more 
central and unifying concern for him than it 
is for M. de Jouvenel. But both men have 
contributed views on the nature of warfare 
and on the ways in which it has been and 
can be limited. It is the purpose of this arti- 


cle to summarize and analyze these views. 


I. The Extension and Intensification 
of Warfare 
The words “total” and “limited,” as ap- 


_ plied to warfare, are not wholly self-explan- 
| atory; they require definition. The closest 


that M. Aron comes to giving a definition of 


total war is to describe it as “the merciless 
mobilization of the national resources and a 
race for inventions” (4, p. 23). This defini- 
tion would seem to be acceptable to M. de 
Jouvenel, who thinks of total war as involv- 
ing “the total identification of the nation 
with the army” and the full utilization of a 
country’s resources (6, p. 185). By inver- 
sion, therefore, limited war is war for which 
only a fraction of the nation’s resources is 
employed. 

MM. Aron and de Jouvenel are agreed 
that warfare has become increasingly de- 
structive, although their analyses of military 
history are not identical because the par- 





1 There are two other standpoints from which 
M. Aron regards war. Borrowing an expression 
used by Guglielmo Ferrero, he calls World War 
I “hyperbolic,” because of its generalization and 
long duration. Hyperbolic war is not necessarily 
the same as total war; M. Aron points out that 
the complete German mobilization for World 
War II was designed to produce total war but 
to avoid a hyperbolic one (5, p. 175). M. Aron is 
also concerned with the relations between wars. 
The conduct of one war may pave the way for 
another. World War II can be traced back di- 
rectly to the hyperbolic character of World War 
I, which accounted for the Russian Revolution 
and the growth of fascism in Germany and 
Italy. “It all seems as though, beyond a certain 
point, violence became self-perpetuating. For 
war, as for fissionable matter, there is a critical 
volume. Since 1914, Europe has experienced a 
‘chain reaction’ of warfare” (4, p. 36). 
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ticular arguments they advance and illus- 
trate are not identical. M. de Jouvenel is 
particularly impressed with the limitations 
of medieval warfare. The Capetians fought 
with seignorial contingents which were at 
their disposal for only forty days; feudal 
monarchs had to bear the cost of war out of 
the resources of their domains alone; the 
people of medieval cities could ignore wars, 
provided only that they were located a lit- 
tle apart from the theaters of operations (6, 
p. 187). M. Aron does not deal with medi- 
eval warfare; in discussing limited warfare 
in the past, he emphasizes the European 
wars of the eighteenth century, before the 
French Revolution. Before 1789, wars had 
limited objectives, and the employment of 
limited forces reflected a correspondence 
between means and ends. The soldiers of 
the eighteenth century were precious maté- 
riel, difficult to replace. They were profes- 
sionals who fought by trade and not for 
ideas; they had to be kept under rigid dis- 
cipline. This discipline could be maintained 
only if the army did not move too far from 
its base of supplies. Therefore, there was 
little mobility of troops, who were always 
encumbered with baggage and who took up 
quarters during the winter. Generals were 
prudent and avoided costly engagements; 
they maneuvered and undertook sieges, but 
they avoided decisive battles (5, p. 179). 
However differently MM. Aron and de 
Jouvenel approach warfare before the 
French Revolution, they both see in that 
event a major turning point in military his- 
tory. The crucial, though not the only, in- 
novation that accounted for the change was 
the introduction of conscription by the Con- 
vention in 1793. This opened, in M. de 
Jouvenel’s view, the era of cannon fodder. 
It also opened, in M. Aron’s view, an era of 
new and less rigid military tactics. Because 
the price of soldiers was reduced, the lim- 
‘itations on the older armies were removed. 
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The Revolution, by augmenting manpower 
and altering military organization and tac- 
tics, changed the nature of warfare. It also 
threw up new men at the head of the ar- 
mies, men who were not prisoners of old 
theories and old habits. By 1796, Napoleon 
had devised a new strategy of annihilation. 

The nineteenth century escaped further 
intensification and extension of warfare 
after the Congress of Vienna, but the twen- 
tieth century saw the destructive movement 
pick up momentum again. M. de Jouvenel 
emphasizes the gradual evolution, out of 
improvised and empirical practices, of the 
notion of the total identification of the na- 
tion with the army in Germany during 
World War I, a doctrine which was later 
refined and carefully applied by the Nazi 
regime. M. Aron generally offers a similar 
interpretation. He sees the Nazi regime as a 
political system geared exclusively to war- 
fare, but he emphasizes the adoption by the 
Germans of new concepts of military or- 
ganization and tactics which originated in 
Russia after the Bolshevik revolution. Again, 
regardless of differences in their isolation of 
particular causes of and stages in the de- 
velopment, MM. Aron and de Jouvenel are 
agreed on the nature of the development it- 
self. There is a close relationship between 
political organization and military organiza- 
tion; political revolutions have created mil- 
itary revolutions; although the growth curve 
of the intensity and extensiveness of war- 
fare is neither constant nor unbroken, the 
curve is upward. Both men observe that the | 
proportion of national resources employed 
in warfare has increased. Both men indi- 
cate changes that have taken place in mili- 
tary morality. And M. Aron singles out as | 
another factor in the growth of warfare the | 
stakes for which wars are fought. Men once 
fought for provinces or the adjustment of | 
frontiers. During World War I the stakes | 
were still only the relative strength of na- 
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tions. By World War II the stakes were the 
existence of nations. 


II. Political Power and Technology 

The crucial question, of course, is why 
the extension and intensification of warfare 
have taken place. To this question, MM. 
Aron and de Jouvenel give answers that 
sometimes coincide but are not identical. 

M. de Jouvenel’s answer is by far the sim- 
pler of the two. According to him, “every- 
thing is thrown into warfare because power 
[the machinery of government] commands 
everything” (6, p. 187). It is inadequate to 
attribute the growth of warfare to the am- 
bitions of leaders or the needs of a nation 
that is attacked. There were ambitious lead- 
ers and hard-pressed nations when warfare 
was limited. The cause of the scope and in- 
tensity of modern warfare is “the material 
and moral levers at the disposal of modern 
governments.” It is the power of govern- 
ments which makes total mobilization pos- 
sible (6, p. 18). 

It is clear that M. de Jouvenel is think- 
ing of power over things as well as of power 
over men, but it is on the latter that he con- 
centrates his attention. The increase in the 
political power of rulers (not the growth of 
technology) is the central point of his anal- 
ysis. In this context, M. de Jouvenel is in- 
different to the form of political power ex- 
cept only insofar as it affects the extent of 
political power. It was the Germany of 
World War I which produced the “doc- 
trine” of total war, but it was democracy 
(by which he refers to the French political 
system of 1793) which “invented” total 
war. Democracy may arm governments for 
warfare to an extent that less popular forms 
of government cannot. A government that 
is remote from the people is not likely to be 
able to exact as many sacrifices from them 
as one that appears to be close to the peo- 
ple (6, pp. 171-72). 


M. Aron’s explanation of the growth of 
total war (and the development of hyper- 
bolic war) is less clear-cut and more cau- 
tious. Like M. de Jouvenel, M. Aron sees a 
correspondence between military operations 
and political organization, but, unlike M. 
de Jouvenel, he pays close attention to the 
role of technology in affecting warfare. 
While M. de Jouvenel explains total war 
primarily in political terms, M. Aron ex- 
plains it both politically and technologically. 

If I understand M. Aron’s analysis cor- 
rectly, it runs as follows: There is generally 
a proportion between military means (re- 
sources, tactics, and organization) and ends 
(the military and political objectives). To- 
tal war is characterized by the enormous re- 
sources employed as means and also by 
ideological passions, which not only enlarge 
the means by making greater sacrifices ac- 
ceptable to the combatants but also en- 
large the ends. Means and ends being pro- 
portional, any increase in available means 
or enlargement of the desired ends increases 
the other factor. Now means and ends may 
be affected by both technology and politi- 
cal organization. The military revolution of 
1798, according to M. Aron, was caused by 
a political revolution which increased the 
resources in manpower, altered military or- 
ganization and tactics, and produced new 
strategies. The hyperbolic character of 
World War I, however, had technology as 
the “motor” of its evolution, although M. 
Aron states that he does not present this in- 
terpretation without reservation or qualifi- 
cations. The intervention of the United 
States was the direct result of the inability 
of the Franco-British alliance to cope with 
the new, technologically conditioned Ger- 
man tactic of unrestricted submarine war- 
fare. The development of war propaganda 
was necessary because “sublime and vague” 
principles alone were proportionate to the 
violence, sacrifices, and heroism that the 
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military technology produced and required. 
As the cost of the war increased, so it ap- 
peared to the allied political leaders that 
the significance of the victory had to be en- 
larged. “It was claimed that the peace 
would be durable only if it were based on 
terms dictated to the enemy after the de- 
struction of the enemy. This bitter-end at- 
titude was less the expression of a political 
philosophy than a reflex of total war” (4, p. 
33). 

The military revolution of 1939 was the 
expression of a political philosophy and, 
like that of 1798, its origin was a political 
revolution. Germany adopted Russian mil- 
itary innovations and geared her entire po- 
litical and social organization to warfare. 
When the war broke out, it, like those of 
1793 and 1914, was a war of ideologies, 
but, while the clash of ideologies during 
World War I was the consequence of tech- 
nology, the war of 1939 was a war of 
ideologies because of its political inspira- 
tion. Germany started the war to establish 
an empire, and the establishment of an 
empire, in M. Aron’s view, assumes the 
propagation of an ideology. Because it was 
an imperial war, it was necessarily an ideo- 
logical war. 

At the same time that technology and 
political organization affect both the means 
and the ends of warfare, the means and 
ends of warfare affect both technology and 
political organization (5, p. 173). Political 
revolutions can create military revolutions, 
but military revolutions can also create po- 
litical revolutions. M. Aron suggests that in 
one sense the totalitarian regime of Nazi 
Germany emerged from total war in that it 
accepted its implications. And there is the 
larger question, in which M. Aron is vitally 
interested, of the consequences of warfare 
upon the whole political conjuncture, for 
M. Aron sees the actual battle, whether 
politically or technologically conditioned, as 
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more important than the origin of the con- 
flict or the treaty of peace in creating the 
consequences of a war. Finally, although 
he does not argue that technology is the 
cause of the present conjuncture, M. Aron 
does point out that, in a certain sense, there 
is a single phenomenon—the expansion of 
an industrial civilization based on science 
and its application to industry—at the origin 
of each of the three main characteristics of 
the present international political scene: 
planetary unity and the bipolar structure 
of diplomacy; the spread of communism, of 
which one of the two political giants is the 
homeland, in Asia and Europe; and the dis- 
covery of weapons of mass destruction (2, 
pp. 250-51; 4, pp. 197, 202). 

M. Aron sees “the adventure of science 
and technology” as “the decisive fact of our 
epoch.” “That is what is at the basis of the 
social crisis of the European societies and 
of the menace of death which hangs over 
them” (3, p. 339). Yet, if technology is the 
central fact, it is not a wholly determining 
fact. Men are not condemned to exploit de- 
structively the potentialities of their tech- 
nology. “Technology has put its stamp on 
modern barbarity . . . [but] it has not been 
demonstrated that men conceived these 
horrible goals because they possessed the 
means to achieve them. Knowledge puts a 
variety of instruments at the disposal of 
men; it does not determine how they use 
them” (4, pp. 492-93). 

There is much in common between the 
analyses of MM. Aron and de Jouvenel. 
Sovereign states are naturally rivals. All 
states are not naturally ambitious and im- 
perialistic, but the extensive preparation for 
war of any one state requires its neighbors 
to follow suit in order to maintain their se- 
curity. Wars grow in intensity as the re- 
sources at the command of governments in- 
crease. The government feeds resources into 
war, and the needs of war enlarge the gov- 
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ernment'’s claims upon those resources. War- 
fare stirs passions, and passions enlarge 
warfare. But while M. de Jouvenel centers 
his analysis on the power of governments, 
M. Aron centers his on the technology 
which gives goverments so much power. 


III. Limited War and Political 
Organization 


What avenues to the limitation of war- 
fare do these two approaches to the causes 
of total war suggest? For M. de Jouvenel, 
whose analysis is the simpler of the two, the 
theoretical answer to the question of how 
to limit warfare is also simple. “Power is 
linked to war, and if a society wants to 
limit the ravages of war, there is no other 
way than to limit the faculties of power” 
(6, p. 177). The questions which remain, 
of course, are whether and how this can be 
done. For M. Aron’s analysis, the corre- 
sponding prescription might appear to be 
to stop or reverse the march of technology, 
but M. Aron does not spend much time re- 
jecting this solution: “Faustian men will 
not abandon by themselves the road to 
knowledge, even if that road also leads to 
catastrophe” (2, p. 257). But while M. 
Aron recognizes that the risks of catastrophe 
exist, he does not hold that catastrophe is 
inevitable, and he believes that technology 
gives promise of encrmous benefits. Tech- 
nology intensifies and extends warfare, but 
it also increases wealth, and M. Aron re- 
gards the increase of wealth as a necessary, 
even if insufficient, condition of justice and 
social peace. “Only technological progress 
permits us to envisage, on the horizon of 
history, a civilization which would not be 
based on slavery. Whatever they may say, 
the opponents of technological progress are 
all supporters of slavery” (3, p. 342). For 
M. Aron, as well as for M. de Jouvenel, the 
limitation of war requires a political so- 
lution, 


M. de Jouvenel is concerned with ana- 
lyzing the growth of political power and 
its consequences, one of which is the in- 
creased destructiveness of war, but he does 
not indicate the specific means by which 
political power would be controlled, to his 
satisfaction, in the modern world. He has 
apparently cast himself in the role of diag- 
nostician of what he regards as ills, but he 
does not prescribe specific remedies. He 
tells us the ways in which power has been 
limited in the past, but he makes no recom- 
mendations for the present.? In general, he 
sees in “moral authorities” and “intermedi- 
ary social powers” the agents “which sur- 
round, protect and direct men, preventing 
and impeding the intervention of power” 
(6, p. 455). With respect to the specific 
question of limiting war, he argues that 
history shows that aristocratic regimes are 
best. Aristocratic regimes give the least to 
warfare because they are the most resistant 
to the expansion of centralized power. The 
interests, prejudices, and class solidarity of 
aristocrats all operate against their co-opera- 
tion in the construction of a strong, cen- 
tralized state which would limit their in- 
dependence and their wealth (6, pp. 227- 
28). Aristocratic regimes may seem to have 
been inherently military because they were 
governed by a warrior class, but this is mis- 
leading because in the aristocratic system 
the dominant class was the only warrior 
group and the people did not become in- 
volved in warfare unless the battle hap- 
pened to take place in their vicinity (6, 
pp. 177-78). But M. de Jouvenel does not 
argue in favor of the generalization of aris- 
tocratic regimes, or some modern counter- 
part of them, in our time. In fact, he de- 





2 Unless it be in these sentences, near the 
conclusion of a discussion of law: “We must re- 
turn to Aristotle, St. Thomas, Montesquieu. 
What they have said is tangible and none of it 
is out of date” (6, p. 885). 
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liberately avoids the question of whether 
the institutions that can effectively limit 
the power of governments can be created 
and maintained by the conscious efforts of 
men. This is a problem which implies, in 
his view, “that of the autonomy and of the 
efficacy of the human will, and, to be more 
exact, of the limits of man” (6, p. 366). 

M. Aron at one time also regarded the 
internal organization of states as a crucial 
factor in the limitation of warfare, although 
only as one of several. Since preparation 
for war requires a certain organization of 
government and society, the internal organi- 
zation of states is a matter of first impor- 
tance for the maintenance of peace and 
security. But while M. Aron may well agree 
with M. de Jouvenel about the role of aris- 
tocratic regimes in limiting warfare in past 
centuries, he is unimpressed with the con- 
sequences of aristocratic regimes in the age 
of technology. Where aristocratic values 
survived into the industrial era they were 
not conducive to peace or the limitation of 
warfare. “In spite of everything,” M. Aron 
writes, “the Western societies increasingly 
pacified economic life by submitting it to 
the impersonal laws of the market. Efforts 
at enrichment by conquest would seem to 
be characteristic of military societies; the 
more a nation retains the stamp of feudalism 
(Germany, Japan), the more it inclines 
toward imperialism” (4, p. 68). Technology 
in the hands of an aristocracy turned out, 
in M. Aron’s view, to be more destructive 
than it did in the hands of the bourgeoisie, 
which M. de Jouvenel judges severely. In 
Japan, “as in Germany, industrial civiliza- 
tion was inserted into a social context of 
which the values were aristocratic and not 
bourgeois. Industry provided an incompara- 
ble means of satisfying the desire for power 
and glory” (2, p. 279). 

Writing during World War II, M. Aron 
argued that the generalization of democracy 
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was one of the conditions of collective se- 
curity. In one important sense the logic of 
his position in favor of the expansion of 
democracy is the same as the logic which 
underlies M. de Jouvenel’s high regard for 
the historic role of aristocracy. M. de 
Jouvenel regards aristocracy as the system 
which has most effectively limited power; 
M. Aron regards democracy as the system 
which today most effectively limits it. In 
addition, M. Aron regards legitimate gov- 
ernments (“regular governments, accepted 
by the majority”) as less inclined than il- 
legitimate ones to engage in unrelenting 
warfare because “they are ordinarily neither 
motivated by excessive ambition nor pushed 
forward by fear” (5, p. 296). The argu- 
ment is historicaily sound. The age of de- 
mocracy has not been with us long, but, so 
far, no major war has pitted democracy 
against democracy. But the argument, of 
course, breaks down at its point of applica- 
tion at the present time. How can democ- 
racy, or any legitimate government within 
M. Aron’s meaning of the term, be imposed 
on nations prepared to defend their different 
constituent principles with all the weapons 
at their command? 

M. Aron never regarded the generaliza- 
tion of democracy as more than one of the 
conditions for the maintenance of peace and 
the restriction of warfare. He saw two other 
conditions as also necessary: a balance of 
power and a limitation of military tech- 
nology. The balance of power has been 
established, but military technology has ad- 
vanced at an unparalleled pace. In the face 
of these developments, M. Aron has con- 
tinued to devote his talents and energy to 
studying the possibilities of limiting war- 
fare in an era which is unique “in the fact 
that the threat of unlimited war is posed 
not by the bellicosity of man, nor by the 
character of governments, nor even by the 
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vastness of the stakes, but by the nature of 
the available weapons” (1, p. 101). 


IV. Disarmament and Limited War 


M. Aron has not been optimistic about 
the prospects of disarmament (2, pp. 246- 
59). An agreement on the reduction or 
stabilization of conventional arms is con- 
ceivable; it would be useful as an indica- 
tion of good will and peaceful intentions; 
but it would mean that the great powers 
would rely even more on nuclear weapons 
than they do now. Moreover, M. Aron re- 
gards such an agreement as unlikely, for 
three reasons: its lack of critical signifi- 
cance; his opinion that neither Washington 
nor Moscow is vitally interested in it; and 
its dependence on inspection and control, 
which have already failed in Korea and 
elsewhere. A cessation or a limitation of 
the race for nuclear arms would be more 
significant, but M. Aron regards that as 
even more unlikely than the first alterna- 
tive, if only because it would imply the 
cessation of research and because it could 
be undertaken only at a point of equality 
between the great powers, a point which 
neither side can be sure it has reached. And, 
writing in 1956, before the announcement 
of successful missile launchings, M. Aron 
took missiles development into consideration 
and concluded that it would be impossible 
to control numerous and concealed launch- 
ing platforms. The only effective motive that 
M. Aron could see, in 1956, for stopping 
the armaments race would be the joint de- 
sire of the current nuclear powers to keep 
the other nations out of their club. 

The armaments race among the existing 
nuclear powers, then, is unlikely to be 
stopped, however much it would be the 
course of wisdom to stop it. Does this mean 
that all wars in which the nuclear powers 
may become involved must become nuclear 
wars and that, once a war becomes a nu- 


clear war, it must become a general war, 
implying the total destruction of the com- 
batants? M. Aron’s answers are these (1, 2, 
pp. 301-44): All wars need not be nuclear 
wars, any more than the series of post- 
World War II conflicts in Asia, Africa, and 
the Middle East became nuclear wars. Even 
if a local war became a nuclear war, it 
would not necessarily be transformed into 
a general war, although there would always 
be the risk that one side would consider 
the use of certain weapons as incompatible 
with the limitation of the conflict. What is 
questionable, however, is whether a gen- 
eral war could be prevented from becoming 
a total war. The central problem, therefore, 
although not, of course, the only one, is that 
of preventing local wars from becoming a 
general war. How can this be done? 

There are two parts to M. Aron’s answer 
to this question. The first is for the Western 
powers to relate their armaments to the 
various kinds of wars that may erupt, there- 
by avoiding being placed in a military situa- 
tion for which their arms may be either 
inadequate or too destructive. The West, 
viewed collectively, should have four main 
types of armaments. It must possess nuclear 
and thermonuclear weapons, missiles, and 
aircraft at least equal to those of the Soviet 
Union. It must have large conventional 
forces in Europe to prevent the occurrence 
of faits accomplis and to demonstrate a reso- 
lution to resort, if need be, to ultimate 
weapons. It must have other large units 
capable of intervening, with or without re- 
course to atomic armaments, in local wars. 
And it must have troops capable of dealing 
with guerrilla warfare as long, at least, as 
the Europeans want to maintain control 
over certain overseas territories. This scheme 
represents, of course, the application of the 
graduated deterrent theory or, as M. Aron 
prefers to call it, the graduated reprisal 
theory. 
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The second part of M. Aron’s answer is 
concerned not with weapons but with the 
stakes of the conflict. Total war would be 
risked if one side tried to wrest advantages 
from the enemy that the latter would con- 
cede only after having struggled to the 
end. These advantages, if I understand M. 
Aron correctly, are inherent only in one 
geographical area—Europe—while elsewhere 
the stakes are not high enough for the 
major powers to conduct a war of extermi- 
nation, regardless of the arms they might 
employ in a conflict. But, regardless of what 
kind of war may erupt, even in the event of 
a general war, M. Aron argues that the 
West must not carve out for itself “objec- 
tives that are incompatible with the sur- 
vival and the dignity of the enemy coun- 
tries.” This does not mean that it should 
“confuse the renunciation of total victory 
with the willingness to call it a draw. Mili- 
tary successes are not excluded by a limita- 
tion of the war.” It does mean, however, 
that the West must not adopt a policy of 
unconditional surrender. M. Aron does not 
seem to have given up the hope that arma- 
ments control may be achieved at some 
future date—in fact, he cites it as the al- 
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ternative to catastrophe—and he urges that 
the Western powers must currently prepare 
for it, but in the present phase of the nu- 
clear age his prescription for limiting war 
is for the West to base its policy on grad- 
uated deterrents and a willingness to nego- 
tiate compromise peace. 
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international politics 
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This is an important book for the trail 
which it breaks rather than for the goal at 
which it arrives (1). There has been in- 
creasing dissatisfaction among students of 
international relations with the paucity of 
theoretical models. The study of interna- 
tional relations has been dominated, for the 
most part, by men raised in the tradition of 
diplomatic history and belles-lettres. Such 
work is necessary and has an important 
place, but there is widespread feeling that 
it is not enough—that there is need for more 
theory, more model-building, more quantifi- 
cation, more integrated study drawing on 
the resources of all the sciences of life, man, 
and society. This Journal is itself an expres- 
sion of this feeling of “not enough” and of 
the search for “more.” It is with a real 
feeling of excitement, therefore, that I ap- 
proach Dr. Kaplan’s work, and a good deal 
of the excitement remains even after finish- 
ing it. It represents a courageous attempt 
to build theoretical systems in international 


politics, using mainly the tools of social 
theory. The tools may not seem adequate, 
and the building may be crude (and it is 
certainly dark inside!), but at least a be- 
ginning has been made. It seems to me the 
most important attempt to date to build 
theoretical structures in this field. 

The work opens with a brief—perhaps too 
brief—discussion of the nature of social sys- 
tems, which, I suspect, owes a good deal, 
though perhaps at second hand, to Talcott 
Parsons and, at perhaps an even greater re- 
move, to Norbert Wiener. There is an ac- 
knowledged debt to W. R. Ashby. Chapter 
ii then plunges into the main thesis, which 
is the setting-up of six models of interna- 
tional systems. The first is the “balance-of- 
power” system, which corresponds roughly 
to that which prevailed in the Western 
world in the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies. It is characterized by a small group— 
six or seven seems a typical number—of 
“national actors” or national states, of rough- 
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ly equal size and strength. Their relations 
are governed by certain “essential rules,” 
such as “stop fighting rather than eliminate 
an essential national actor” or “act to con- 
strain actors who subscribe to supranational 
organizing principles” (p. 23). It is not ex- 
plained how these essential rules come to 
be accepted or how an actor becomes “es- 
sential” (Poland in the eighteenth century 
clearly did not make the club), but the 
neglect of these second-order or dynamic 
considerations may be justified at this stage. 

The second model is the “loose bipolar 
system,” which corresponds roughly to what 
we have today, in which two of the national 
actors have risen to a much greater size and 
power than the others, which tend therefore 
to group around the two major actors in 
loose blocs. The third model is the “tight 
bipolar system,” in which the neutrals dis- 
appear and the system reduces virtually to 
two power blocs. The fourth model is that 
of the “universal international system,” in 
which the “Universal Actor” (e.g., the 
United Nations) is sufficiently powerful to 
prevent war among the national actors but 
in which the national actors retain their in- 
dividuality and still jockey for power and 
position within the framework of the Uni- 
versal Actor. The fifth model is that of the 
“hierarchical international system,” in which 
the Universal Actor virtually absorbs all the 
others, and only one nation is left in the 
world. The first five systems stand some- 
what in a progression, in that a tendency 
might be postulated to pass from one to 
five through the others in succession. The 
sixth system stands somewhat apart: it is 
called the “unit veto system,” in which 
weapons exist of such character that any 
actor, no matter how small and weak, can 
destroy any other before being destroyed 
itself. The formulation of this system was 
clearly inspired by the horrible prospect of 
H-bombs in the possession of even the 
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smallest nations. It might be mentioned in 
passing that, even though such a system has 
never existed in international relations, the 
widespread possession of the Colt revolver 
(the “equalizer”) in the brief, balmy days 
of the Wild West apparently produced a 
system something like this in interpersonal 
relations. 

An economist is irresistibly reminded by 
this classification of possible states of the 
international system of the “states of the 
market,” ranging from perfect competition 
(a balance-of-power system with many ac- 
tors) through monopolistic competition 
(balance of power with few actors) to oli- 
gopoly (loose bipolar) to duopoly (tight 
bipolar) to cartelization (universal inter- 
national) to monopoly (hierarchical inter- 
national). There seems to be no economic 
analogue, thank heaven, for the unit veto 
system, except perhaps completely perfect 
oligopoly where any firm can take away the 
market of any other completely by the 
slightest shading of its price! Kaplan’s cate- 
gories are not so clear as those of the econ- 
omists; nevertheless, they mark an impor- 
tant step toward a general theory of inter- 
national systems. This is more than giving 
fancy names to familiar things. By formal- 
izing the models it may be possible to move 
from the study of the actual, to which the 
historian is confined, out toward the study 
of the possible. This is always the greatest 
task of theory: to study what is not yet, but 
what might be; it is the study of the not yet 
in the physical sciences which gave us the 
airplane and the bomb, and we must like- 
wise study the not yet in poiltical science if 
these instruments of the scientific imagina- 
tion are to be harnessed for man’s good. 

Having categorized the possible systems, 
the next step (chap. iii) is to categorize the 
potential actors. Kaplan does this according 
to a fourfold classification. An actor may be 
directive or non-directive, and each of these 
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in turn may be either system-dominant or 
subsystem-dominant. The directive-non-di- 
rective polarity seems to be identical with 
the familiar authoritarian-democratic di- 
chotomy. A nation is system-dominant if 
its culture is uniform and power is widely 
distributed or wielded under strong con- 
sensus. It is subsystem-dominant if its poli- 
cies are determined by a small group within 
the nation without much regard for public 
opinion outside the group. Thus Spain is a 
type of directive, system-dominant nation; 
Russia of a directive, subsystem-dominant; 
Britain of the non-directive, subsystem- 
dominant. These categorizations are, of 
course, only approximate, as one seldom, if 
ever, gets a pure example of a type. Kaplan 
then proceeds to develop the probable 
character of his six systems under the four 
different types of actors and under five dif- 
ferent “patterns of choice.” These five are 
(i) the “organizational focus of decisions,” 
which seems to mean the choice of instru- 
ments of policy; (ii) the allocation of re- 
wards, both inside and outside the national 
actor; (iii) alignment preferences (whom 
do you like or dislike); (iv) willingness (or 
not) to play the current game, or to try to 
change the system; and (v) adaptivity, that 
is, flexibility or rigidity. It is clear that we 
have here a fine set of pigeonholes (6 x 5 
x 4, or 120 in toto), and, while Dr. Kaplan 
does not attempt to fill them all, the reader 
may be pardoned if occasionally he wonders 
which box he happens to be living in. Still 
pigeonholes are not entirely for the birds; 
they are an essential feature of a developing 
science, and an economist especially should 
be careful about throwing stones at empty 
boxes. Just to add to the boxes, there is a 
discussion somewhere along the line of “bloc 
actors” like NATO, which are not quite na- 
tional and not quite universal and present 
a curious piece of political natural history. 

From the systems of Part I we now pass 
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to the processes of Part II. The distinction 
in this work between a system and a process 
is somewhat confusing. One usually thinks 
of a process as something that happens to, 
or in, a system—that is, if one wants to make 
this distinction at all. Kaplan, however, 
seems to mean by process—at least this is 
the subject of Part II—the internal system 
of the national actor. My objection is only 
a terminological one: it is entirely proper, 
after one has discussed the interaction of 
national actors in an internation system to 
go on to specify in more detail why they 
act as they do. Since a national actor con- 
sists of a lot of people in roles tied together 
with tight or loose communications, it is 
clear that the action of the national actor 
depends on the interaction of the people 
who compose it, and the action of people 
depends on their values and images and on 
the regulatory or homeostatic processes by 
which they try to mold the world closer to 
their heart’s desire. Kaplan’s Part II is cer- 
tainly the most difficult to read—it will, I 
fear, be almost completely unintelligible to 
those who have not done a good deal of 
previous reading and thinking on these mat- 
ters. It is poorly organized; there are many 
forward references and too many backward 
references to things which the reader finds 
hard to keep in mind. Nevertheless, it is 
struggling with important topics. There is 
too much tendency in writing on interna- 
tional relations to personify nations as sim- 
ple, homogeneous, consistent units of be- 
havior. For some purposes of discourse this 
may be legitimate, but one should never 
lose sight of the immense complexity of so- 
cial organization. Kaplan in effect lifts the 
lid off the smooth capsule of the nation and 
reveals the pullulating mass of interacting 
roles, people, and communications that lie 
within. Furthermore, he sees the nation as 
a cross-section of role relationships which 
unite the whole world in its mesh. To revert 
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again to an economic analogy, just as what 
we call “international trade” is that segment 
of the total volume of personal economic 
transactions that happens to cross national 
boundaries, so “international relations” con- 
sists of that segment of the total volume of 
social transactions of all kinds which hap- 
pens to cross national boundaries. In the 
moment of stating this view, of course, one 
has to modify it substantially; the existence 
of national boundaries itself profoundly 
modifies both the flows of trade and the 
volume of all social transactions. But at least 
one must get away from the absurd Cloud- 
Cuckoo-Land of popular discourse, where 
large divine entities called “America,” 
“France,” or “Russia” act out shadow plays 
of love and hatred, greed and power. 

In chapter v Kaplan proposes nine “Hy- 
potheses” regarding what he calls the “in- 
tegrative and disintegrative process.” These 
are not hypotheses in the narrow sense of 
empirically testable propositions but rather 
are propositions of intrinsic plausibility re- 
lated to role-formation, the range of the 
field of choice, the insulation of roles from 
possibly relevant information, the sources 
of rigidity and legitimacy, the tolerance of 
deviations, the conflict of loyalties, and the 
sources of aggressiveness. The hypotheses 
are not arranged in any very clearly per- 
ceptible order or system, and many of 
them seem to overlap. In spite of the con- 
fusion and obscurity of this chapter, how- 
ever, one has the impression that the au- 
thor is at least confused and obscure about 
something and that, if some order and 
clarity could be brought into the presenta- 
tion, some important insights would emerge. 
The confusion of style unfortunately carries 
over into chapter vi, where an attempt is 
made to apply these insights—not wholly 
without success—to actual international sit- 
uations. Here not only are the back-refer- 
ences to the hypotheses of the previous 
chapter hard to follow, but several new 
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hypotheses are sneaked into the argument 
without even telling the reader. An instance 
of this is the very interesting hypothesis on 
page 136 regarding the extreme difficulties 
of the perceptual process in international 
relations, resulting from the inadequacy of 
the typology: information is crammed into 
too few boxes because of the inadequacy of 
existing methods of abstraction and classi- 
fication. 

In spite of the difficulty of these chapters, 
the patient reader should emerge with some 
important ideas. One is the notion of the 
“metatask”—the task of redefining tasks, or 
the role of role-creation. Where an organi- 
zation is under great pressure, all its ener- 
gies will be devoted to its tasks, and none 
to metatasks; it will be enormously busy 
doing what it sets out to do, without having 
time to inquire whether what it is setting 
out to do is the right or the sensible thing 
to do. The survival of an organization de- 
pends, therefore, not only on its efficiency 
in performing the tasks which it sets itself 
but also on its ability to reassess, in the light 
of some larger values, the tasks themselves. 
The nation which is hell-bent on winning 
a war might even find it worth while to 
have at least some people who ask whether 
the war is worth winning. Another impor- 
tant notion is that of insulation. This is the 
knife that carves out segments of the in- 
tolerable network of potential communica- 
tions, partly in order that the information 
input and output will not exceed the capac- 
ity of the persons who occupy the roles. It 
is insulation that carves a nation (or a gang!) 
out of the meshed tissue of social relation- 
ships; there are gains here in limiting the 
relationships to what people can “take”—the 
capacity of the person for understanding, 
love, sympathy, etc., being very limited—but 
there are severe losses in cutting off infor- 
mation which may be necessary for survival. 
Another interesting set of concepts centers 
around the notion of legitimacy, or habit, or 
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acceptance. Still another important concept 
is that of the multiple role—the person oc- 
cupying several different roles. It is clear 
that we are dealing here with the raw ma- 
terial of very important social theory, high- 
ly relevant to the study of international re- 
lations. I must confess, however, that it im- 
presses me as being not much more than 
raw material, and much work needs to be 
done in shaping it up. 

Part III is headed “On Values” and has 
two chapters: one a general discussion of 
the realm of values, for some strange reason 
relegated to an appendix; the other headed 
“The National Interest and Other Interests.” 
The link with the preceding part is not per- 
haps made as clear as it should be, but it 
is nevertheless there: the underlying theory 
of behavior is the theory of homeostasis, 
which interprets behavior as action directed 
toward closing a perceived gap between a 
“real” and an “ideal” value of some variable. 
Any theory of behavior must therefore in- 
clude a discussion of the ideal, divergences 
from which are perceived as cues for action. 
Any adequate social theory must therefore 
include a study of the dynamics of value 
formation. I am not sure that Kaplan gets 
very far with this, but at least he sees the 
problem. His failure to go very far with 
the analysis, however, makes the chapter 
on the national interest, in spite of some 
very interesting insights, seem a little 
sketchy. The basic concept is that interest 
is what important people think it is, even 
though what they think is by no means 
arbitary. The chapter is an excellent veiled 
attack on what might be called the “naive 
tough” school of international relations the- 
orists who assume that the national interest 
is some non-subjective, easily definable, 
and generally agreed-upon objective. 

The fourth major section of the book is 
headed “On Strategy” and consists of an 
attempt to apply the theory of games to 
international systems. This section is dis- 
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appointing. The exposition of the theory of 
games is too elementary for the initiated 
and too difficult for the neophyte. The ap- 
plications are not uninteresting and are per- 
haps less obvious to those unfamiliar with 
game theory. The notion of a game matrix 
as a device for setting out the problem of 
decision-making under uncertainty is a very 
useful one; whether the actual propositions 
of the Von Neumann game theory are 
equally useful is open to doubt. The main 
difficulty is that game theory has for the 
most part been confined to the discussion 
of zero-sum games, in which one party 
gains what another loses. These are actually 
very rare in social life, and positive- (or 
negative-) sum games raise a set of prob- 
lems involving threats, promises, commit- 
ments, lies, bluffs, and so on, which are 
highly relevant to international and, indeed, 
to all social relations. Thus one has a feeling 
that these chapters are a little premature— 
that recent developments in game theory 
(for instance, those developed by T. C. 
Schelling in the last issue of this Journal 
[2]) make these chapters somewhat obso- 
lete. It may be distressing for an author to 
find his work obsolescent almost before it is 
published, but this augurs well for the prog- 
ress of science! 

There is one major gap in the general 
discussion which is almost immediately ap- 
parent to an economist. There is no dis- 
cussion anywhere of the forces which de- 
termine the scale of the nation. This is a 
serious omission from the point of view of 
the completeness of the system—indeed, it 
should be the comerstone of the whole 
edifice—and it is very odd to find it so com- 
pletely neglected. More than any other fac- 
tor it is the forces which determine the 
optimum scale of the nation that determine 
the nature of the international system. There 
is again a close parallel with economics. If, 
because of internal limitations of some kind, 
the optimum scale of the firm is small rela- 
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tive to the market, we are likely to come 
close to perfect competition. If these in- 
ternal limitations are relaxed, the larger 
firms gobble up the smaller until market 
limitations come into play, and we have 
monopolistic competition. At still larger size 
we get oligopoly, or even duopoly, and at 
still larger sizes, monopoly. Similarly in the 
international system, if the diseconomies of 
scale of the national unit set in at fairly 
small sizes, we are likely to have a balance- 
of-power system with several smallish na- 
tions. If these limits are pushed back, the 
average size of the nation will grow until 
we get loose bipolar, then perhaps tight 
bipolar systems (duopoly), and, finally, the 
one-nation world (monopoly). These dis- 
economies of scale are closely related to 
the role and communication processes in 
society; on the whole, the disadvantages of 
large scale are mostly due to breakdowns in 
communication, and any improvement in 
communications therefore pushes back the 
scale barrier and enables larger organiza- 
tions to function. The world crisis today is 
precisely a crisis of scale: the revolution in 
communication and organization has been 
increasing the optimum size of the state, 
and the reduction in the costs of transport- 
ing destruction has been increasing the in- 
tensity of competition between states and 
decreasing their viability. We may now 
have reached the point where only a world 
state is viable, and we are witnessing the 
painful death agonies of the first four of 
Kaplan’s international systems. If this theory 
of scale had been explicitly included in 
Kaplan’s system, it would have integrated 
and related all its rather scattered parts. 
By this time my reader will hardly have 
failed to gather that I think this an impor- 
tant book. He may also have surmised that 
I think it a rather bad book. It reads like a 
first draft. It is couched for the most part in 
language that is pompously academic and 
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devoid of grace. It would, I suspect, have 
been enormously improved if the author 
had sat down and rewritten it almost in its 
entirety and if the publisher (as a metatask) 
had insisted on his doing this. It is perhaps 
pardonable that a young man filled with 
important ideas should want to rush into 
print. I feel that the crime is all the more 
pardonable in that I have committed it fre- 
quently myself. Nevertheless, it remains a 
crime, and a serious one. The book will not 
receive the attention it deserves or get the 
readers who really need it, because of this 
inattention to style, arrangement, and com- 
pleteness of argument. This would not mat- 
ter if the content were unimportant. The 
content of this work, however, is of the 
highest importance. It represents perhaps 
the first systematic, integrated attempt at a 
theory of international relations. It gives us 
a useful frame not only in which interna- 
tional history can be studied but also in 
which future developments may be ap- 
praised. It points, like all good theory, from 
the actual toward the potential. And it may 
help to liberate us from bondage, in Kap- 
lan’s own words, “either to a moralism 
which undercuts itself by denigrating the 
means necessary for maintaining values or 
to an opportunism which continually de- 
grades the values of the political and social 
system in the guise of defense of the sys- 
tem.” For the importance of its content, 
therefore, I recommend it heartily to all my 
readers, in the hope that one of them—or 
perhaps Dr. Kaplan himself—will one day 
soon use this material in writing the defini- 
tive work for which we all wait. 
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Toward a theory of international politics: 


Quincy Wright’s Study of international relations 
and some recent developments’ 


MORTON A. KAPLAN 
University of Chicago 


With the publication of The Study of In- 
ternational Relations (10) Professor Quincy 
Wright has brought to a climax a distin- 
quished academic career which established 
him as the foremost theorist of international 
relations in the United States. This book 
provides a definitive statement of the es- 
sence of his theoretical contributions and 
carries out the design already elaborated in 
The Study of War (11). Professor Wright's 
great reputation and the range of his in- 
fluence can easily be explained. At a time 
when other writers were concerned with 
diplomatic history alone, or international 
law alone, or ideological determinants of 
power alone, Wright was attempting to 
integrate all the factors which could be used 
to explain international behavior. Among 
the root disciplines of international rela- 
tions Wright includes international law, dip- 
lomatic history, military science, interna- 
tional politics, international organization, 
international trade, colonial government, 
the conduct of foreign relations, world his- 
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the Center of International Studies, Princeton 
University, and I wish to thank the Center for 
its assistance. 


tory, world geography, the psychology and 
sociology of international relations, human- 
istic and biological disciplines, regional 
studies, operational research, and group 
dynamics. 

To achieve the scope necessary for his 
undertaking, Wright has drawn on all 
branches of the social sciences. He—to- 
gether with Lasswell (4, 5)—has attempted 
systematically to explain national policy in 
terms of such factors as group structure and 
interests, personalities of decision-makers, 
sociological characteristics of state organiza- 
tion, and technological level. He has pio- 
neered especially in relating state capabili- 
ties (such as technological advancement, 
resource abundance, energy, strength, flexi- 
bility) and national value orientations (such 
as objectivity, abstractness, liberality) to 
other national characteristics (such as spe- 
cialization, high tension, security, reliability, 
defensiveness, rationality, tolerance, democ- 
racy, individualism, optimism, and tran- 
quillity). In turn, he has related these fac- 
tors to progress in civilization and to na- 
tional aggressiveness. 

As the examples just cited indicate, 
Wright’s action field essentially constitutes 
a factor model in which every nation occu- 
pies a position on each of a number of di- 
mensions. The behavior of the nation is a 
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product of the complex interaction of the 
tendencies represented by the positional 
mappings. Thus, if a nation is rigid and 
high on energy, it tends to have high ten- 
sion. Wright would place the U.S.S.R. in 
this category. If a nation is flexible and 
energetic, it tends to develop specialized 
skills. The United States fits in this category. 
If a nation is lethargic and flexible, it tends 
toward a state of low tension. Wright places 
Switzerland here. If a nation is lethargic 
and rigid, skills tend to be specialized. 
Wright placed the old China here. If a na- 
tion is high on specialization and tension 
and low on security, satisfaction, defensive- 
ness, rationality, tolerance, democracy, in- 
dividualism, and so forth, it tends to be 
aggressive or warlike. If a nation is high on 
specialization, tension, reliability, rationali- 
ty, tolerance, democracy, and so forth, it 
tends to further the progress of civilization. 
(Wright’s action fields may also be applied 
to individuals. ) 

This approach certainly has its merits in 
stimulating an investigation of variables 
relevant to international behavior. However, 
the question arises whether a largely me- 
chanical or static factor model of the type 
used by Wright is adequate for describing 
or predicting international behavior. In 
reading Wright’s book, one has no sense of 
an ongoing international system with de- 
scribable internal processes and distinctive 
role occupants. The theory leaps from the 
predisposition to behavior or the motivating 
factors to the final decisions or actions with- 
out any consideration of the matrix, whether 
social or strategic, which makes some pat- 
terns of behavior stable and others unstable 
or which makes one pattern rational and 
another irrational. In short, the theory large- 
ly ignores the dynamics of international 
politics, without which it seems impossible 
to account adequately for the behavior of 
nations. 
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It would be wrong to say that Professor 
Wright attempted the less important task 
or even that the direction in which he 
started has no further validity. The study 
of international politics can no more do 
without Wright’s contributions than can his 
approach exhaust the theoretical treatment 
of international politics. Both a factor ap- 
proach and a dynamic approach are nec- 
essary for achieving a complete theory of 
international relations. 

In this paper an attempt will be made to 
understand the general requirements of a 
theory of international relations, to map out 
the theoretical relationship between the 
factor approach and the theory of interna- 
tional politics, and to determine the direc- 
tions in which the field should be moving. 


Requirements of a Systems Theory 
of International Politics 


Just as a theory of economics must de- 
scribe and predict behavior in a distinct 
type of economic system—for example, per- 
fectly competitive or imperfectly competi- 
tive—or as a sociological theory of marriage 
must describe types of family systems and 
the conditions under which they can be 
maintained, so a theory of international pol- 
itics must be able to describe distinctive 
kinds of international systems and the con- 
ditions under which they are maintained. 
Warlike and peaceful behavior are impor- 
tant types of international behavior, but a 
theory of international politics must begin 
with the macroscopic system of action with- 
in which these activities occur and which 
acts as a matrix for the activity. If we did 
not proceed in this fashion, we would be 
proceeding as if international politics, un- 
like every other kind of social activity, had 
no proper system structure of its own. 

If one agrees thus far, one will next at- 
tempt to develop a model or models of the 
international system as a distinctive kind of 
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social system. Two tools for the construction 
of such a model are the steady-state equilib- 
rium and the theory of strategy. Other 
theoretical problems, such as the number of 
variables in a theory, the degree of ab- 
stractness of a theory, and the differences 
between theory construction and engineer- 
ing applications of theory, will also prove 
important. But a discussion of these prob- 
lems will be deferred until after the discus- 
sion of the systems theory of international 
politics because they provide the link be- 
tween that kind of theory and Professor 
Wright’s work. 


THE STEADY-STATE MODEL 


There are basically two kinds of equi- 
librium models—the mechanical and the 
steady state. The mechanical equilibrium 
model states that for every force there is a 
counterforce; forces thus tend to equalize 
each other. In the steady-state model, speci- 
fied variables remain unchanged (within 
given limits), despite external disturbances, 
as a consequence of changes in still other 
variables of the model. To choose an ex- 
ample, the temperature of the blood is 
maintained in hot weather by the processes 
which produce perspiration and in cold 
weather by those that produce goose pim- 
ples. In most systems with a steady state 
there must be a structure that persists over 
time. Except as part of a biological system, 
the rise in the temperature of the blood 
would not trigger the processes that pro- 
duce perspiration. A thermostat also main- 
tains a steady state of heat in the system 
within which it operates. Again there is a 
definitely structured system within which 
the thermostat functions. This system can 
be described, and an explanation of its 
functioning can be offered.” 


2 The steady state does not “disobey” any of 
the laws of mechanical equilibrium. If one 


thinks of a system in which a watchman sets 
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The concept of the steady state leads the 
construction of a theory of international 
politics in a given direction. It directs at- 
tention to the mechanisms of the interna- 
tional social system that maintain or under- 
mine steady states. It also leads to a search 


pumps in operation whenever a vessel begins 
to fill with water, the inputs of energy from the 
pumps are equal to the outputs in terms of the 
evacuation of water from the vessel. But the 
same mechanical equilibrium model that de- 
scribes the operations of the physical system is 
not adequate to the description of the social 
system. There is no correspondence in terms of 
energy between the orders given to the watch- 
man by his employer and the action of the 
pumps. Nor, if one thinks of the Russian troops 
in Hungary in 1956, is there any mechanical 
equilibrium between the orders given to the 
troops and the social result, that is, the main- 
tenance of Communist rule, although the me- 
chanical laws continue to hold. When one em- 
ploys the concept of mechanical equilibrium or 
balance and when one employs the concept of 
the steady state, two different kinds of systems 
or frames of reference are employed. The con- 
cept of a balance when applied to mechanical 
equilibrium conveys information meaningfully. 
For example, two weights which depress a 
spring scale identically will, if placed in the 
cups of a symmetric “balance,” lie in a plane 
parallel to the surface of the earth. If the cups 
are parallel to the earth and the weights are not 
equal, one can infer that the “balance” is not 
symmetric. If the “balance” is symmetric and 
the cups are not parallel to the earth’s surface, 
one can predict that the weights will not de- 
press a spring scale equally. The assertion that 
the thermostat is in balance with the tempera- 
ture of the room or the operation of the furnace 
does not have similar meaning. Nor can social 
equilibria ordinarily be called “balances” 
meaningfully because the concept does not con- 
vey additional information as when it is used 
for mechanical systems. In steady-state phe- 
nomena the problem cannot be resolved by the 
application of a phrase like “balance,” which 
obscures rather than illuminates. The problem 
is rather to find the conditions which maintain 
or disrupt the steady state in a given system 
and to find the mechanisms which explain these 
relationships. 
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for steady states in the international sys- 
tem. If one discovers what is steady, under 
what conditions it is steady, and under 
what conditions it is not, a description of 
the system is at hand, and a theory of the 
system may be constructed. 


THE THEORY OF STRATEGY 


The theory of strategy is developed in 
both statistical and game theory. Its most 
interesting development stems from the 
game theoretic work of von Neumann and, 
in particular, The Theory of Games and 
Economic Behavior by von Neumann and 
Morgenstern (9). An interesting guide to 
the subject is contained in Luce and Raiffa 
(7). The theory of strategy is a theory that, 
in principle, permits a player to select a 
line of play in a given situation that is in 
some sense rationally optimal. Game theory 
is really too complicated—and too little ex- 
plored—to be applied in a detailed way to 
real situations as they are met by real play- 
ers. The theory, however, illuminates the 
nature of certain kinds of games and per- 
mits mathematical treatment of the theory 
which underlies the games. These games 
do give us insight into the nature of some 
real situations. 

Game theory also employs the concept of 
equilibrium, although it employs the con- 
cept in a special way. Strategies are in 
equilibrium when the players will not ra- 
tionally move from them. For instance, it 
is possible that disarmament is an optimal 
payoff for both the United States and the 
Soviet Union but that the nature of the 
strategic matrix is such that the arms race, 
once started, represents an equilibrium 
from which neither player will move ra- 
tionally unless somehow the structure of the 
game is changed. 

Individuals and organizations, such as 
the nation-state, have some degree of free- 
dom in the sense that they are free to 
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choose from among several alternative 
courses of action. Thus the future is not 
simply a mechanically determined projec- 
tion of the past. The theory of games, which 
emphasizes this rational component, has a 
more important place in international poli- 
tics than in most other areas of social or 
political theory. Although some social proc- 
esses, like the spread of rumors, seem to be 
determined more by certain kinds of con- 
straints on communication flows than by 
rational decisions and although some kinds 
of large-scale phenomena like the rate of 
suicide seem to obey almost mechanical 
laws, international activity appears to have 
a large rational component. This may stem 
partly from the small number of important 
nation-states in the international system and 
partly from the insulating mechanisms with- 
in national political systems that emphasize 
the rational component in decision-making. 

Thus the theory of games, which is a 
theory of rational choice, is suitably adapted 
to a theory of international politics. One 
may also note the ease with which the 
sociological and game concepts can be 
translated into each other. The sociological 
“role” can be translated as the game theo- 
retic “strategy,” and the sociological “actor” 
can be translated as the game theoretic 
“player.” The social system “steady state” 
can be mapped into the game theoretic 
“strategic equilibrium.” 


SYSTEMS THEORY OF INTERNATIONAL 

POLITICS 

The term “systems theory” may be mis- 
leading if it seems to imply the existence of 
a general theory from which theories of 
specific subject matters may be deduced. 
As used by Ashby, in his brilliant work on 
brain analogues (1), the term “system” 
simply refers to a set of variables and their 
relationships, if any. Variables that are not 
related in any way, however, would con- 
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stitute a most uninteresting system. There- 
fore, systems which are the subject of study 
are composed of variables that are related. 
From this vantage, there is nothing present- 
ly extraordinary about the concept of “sys- 
tem,” although many proponents of general 
systems theory do hope to discover general 
formulations. Yet, as a heuristic device, the 
concept is quite powerful, for it turns at- 
tention to systems of action rather than to 
isolated relationships or variables; it turns 
attention to the framework of action rather 
than to the discrete actions; and it turns 
attention to potential analogues from other 
disciplines. 

In the brief period in which the term 
“systems theory” has been employed, its use 
to build models in social science has been 
relatively slight. The important work of 
Parsons (7) and Levy (6) deserves notice. 
In the field of international politics, the 
very important work of Arthur Lee Burns, 
of Australia, should be mentioned (2); 
however, this work, although fairly rigorous, 
cannot be adapted to comparative analysis 
without some effort. An application of sys- 
tems theory to international politics is made 
in System and Process in International Poli- 
tics (3)—a work which came out almost 
simultaneously with that of Burns. This 
work may be regarded as an initial effort, 
however, rather than as a final integrated 
theory, for the adaptation of the game the- 
oretic elements to the steady-state elements 
is not rigorous and may possibly be un- 
satisfactory. 

The systems theory of international poli- 
tics uses both steady-state analysis and 
strategic theory. The variables employed in 
the theory consist of classificatory variables 
which name actors, like “nation-state” or 
“national actor,” or which represent social 
relationships, such as “bloc member” or 
“leading bloc member”; essential rules, like 
“increase capabilities” or “form a counter- 
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alliance,” which constitute the characteristic 
behavior of the system, that is, which de- 
scribe the behavior that is in strategic equi- 
librium; transformation rules that specify the 
conditions under which a steady state will 
be transformed rather than maintained; in- 
formation variables that indicate the infor- 
mation the actor has when making its de- 
cisions; and capability variables that indi- 
cate the means the actor has to influence 
given ranges of behavior. These variables 
involve both steady-state and strategic anal- 
ysis. The steady-state analysis follows from 
the fact that the states of some variables re- 
main within given limits as a consequence 
of changes in other variables. Strategic anal- 
ysis is involved because the essential rules 
specify the moves or actions necessary to 
maintain national values under given condi- 
tions of the other variables of the system. 

Models of at least six different interna- 
tional systems—the “balance-of-power” sys- 
tem, the loose bipolar system, the tight 
bipolar system, the universal system, the 
hierarchical system, and the unit veto sys- 
tem—can be constructed. Only the first two 
will be described here and these only brief- 
ly.3 This brief treatment, however, should 
suffice to indicate the nature of the theory 
and of the mechanisms which maintain the 
steady states in a way susceptible to strate- 
gic analysis. 

The term “balance of power” is employed 
within quotes for reasons explained in an 
earlier section—primarily because the sys- 
tem is not one of mechanical equilibrium. 
This “balance-of-power” international sys- 
tem is one in which there is no political 
subsystem of the international system itself. 
All actors in this system are of the national 
actor classification. There must be at least 
five national actors who have major capa- 
bilities, that is, who must be very strong, 


3 For fuller treatment see Kaplan (3). 
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and whose capabilities are in some sense in 
the same general range. The essential rules 
of the system call for the major national 
actors to increase their capabilities; to go to 
war, if necessary, for this purpose; to stop 
fighting rather than to eliminate another 
major national actor from the system; to 
oppose any coalition or single actor that 
threatens to become predominant within the 
system; to constrain actors who subscribe 
to supranational organizational principles; 
to permit defeated major actors to re-enter 
the system; and to treat all major actors as 
equally acceptable role partners. 

The rules can be explained simply, if not 
with complete satisfaction, from a strategic 
point of view. If one assumes that the pri- 
mary objective of national policy is to main- 
tain the independent existence of the na- 
tion as the kind of society it is, the essential 
rules may be viewed as describing the pat- 
tern of activity which is necessary to ac- 
complish this end under the conditions spec- 
ified for the other variables and for given 
parameter values of the international sys- 
tem. For instance, the fact that the inter- 
national system does not have an inde- 
pendent political subsystem of its own 
places the primary responsibility for na- 
tional security upon the nation. Despite the 
existence of other values toward which na- 
tional policy may be oriented, in an uncer- 
tain and dynamic world, this responsibility 
for its security will motivate the nation to 
search for new sources of capabilities. One 
way to do this is to enter into an alliance. 
If one alliance is formed, other nations will 
be motivated to form a counteralliance to 
protect their interests. If a coalition be- 
comes predominant, it will tend to lose some 
of its members either because the outside 
coalition can offer more or because, if vic- 
torious, it would become a threat to some 
of its own members. If a single nation ap- 
proaches predominance, it becomes a threat 
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to all other nations, and they would ra- 
tionally be motivated to oppose it. 

The aims of war are limited in the “bal- 
ance-of-power” system in order to maintain 
the number of major national actors. This 
is a protective device. If, for instance, the 
number of major actors were reduced to 
three—in the absence of nuclear weapons— 
a victorious coalition of two nations might 
eliminate the third before the weaker of the 
victors could ally itself with the defeated 
nation to prevent this. This system would 
be unstable because it would put a premium 
on striking first, upon entering the first 
coalition, and then on becoming predomi- 
nant. This system of three nations would 
be characterized by extreme suspicion and 
distrust. When there are at least five major 
national actors to begin with, the potentiali- 
ties for counteralliance are greater. With at 
least five major nations, limiting the aims of 
war serves the function of multiplying the 
number of potential coalitions that can be 
formed to protect one’s security. Restoring 
defeated actors to the system and treating 
all major actors as acceptable role or alli- 
ance partners have the same function. These 
rules also help to explain the observance of 
“gentlemen’s rules” concerning declarations 
of war and treatment of prisoners. If the 
enemy of today is the potential ally of to- 
morrow, normative rules must be employed 
that minimize suspicion and strain and that 
facilitate the exploitation of all existing pos- 
sibilities for alliance. For the same reasons, 
alignments in the “balance-of-power” sys- 
tem will tend to be instrumental and fragile. 
The more rigid the alignments, that is, the 
lower the probability of realignment to op- 
pose predominance, the less the security. 
Therefore, alignments will be formed and 
re-formed on the basis of short-term in- 
strumental interests. Thus within the system 
any nation may play the role of “balancer” 
by swinging to the weaker of two coalitions. 
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For logistic reasons this role was most con- 
venient to Britain in the nineteenth century; 
but, in principle, any nation might have 
played the role of “balancer.” There is no 
role differentiation in this system. 

Thus the systems approach—based on 
steady-state and strategic analysis—uses a 
few basic assumptions to construct a model 
that may be viewed as a representation of 
the international politics of the nineteenth 
century. The systems model discovers the 
mechanisms which maintain the system and 
the conditions under which it will tend to 
be maintained and those under which it 
will tend to be transformed. A brief de- 
scription of the model of the loose bipolar 
system will indicate the way in which sys- 
tems theory permits comparative analysis 
in international politics. 

The loose bipolar international system 
also lacks a political subsystem. In this sys- 
tem, blocs as well as national actors par- 
ticipate. In addition, there are universal or- 
ganizations like the United Nations and 
also uncommitted nations. The organization 
of this system can also be explained rather 
simply if one assumes that nations are pre- 
disposed toward maintaining their security. 
If, for any reason, two nations become pre- 
dominant over the others in terms of capa- 
bilities, each will become the greatest po- 
tential danger to the other. In many mat- 
ters, therefore—although not in all—they 
will be rivals and the natural foci of op- 
posing alignments of nations. If, moreover, 
one bloc has rather permanent features, pos- 
sibly because of supranational party con- 
nections, like those of the Communist party, 
it is important for other nations to form a 
relatively permanent bloc organized accord- 
ing to considerations of long-term rather 
than short-term interest. Unless they do 
this, the organized bloc will have obvious 
bargaining advantages, inasmuch as it 
would be able to split the others on prac- 
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tically every issue while maintaining a 
united front. 

Under the conditions just described, bloc 
alignments would be rigid rather than loose 
and flexible. They would not change over 
time and according to issue. Consequently, 
the “balancing” which characterized the 
“balance-of-power” system would be absent. 
Since there would still be a need in the 
system for mediation whenever the blocs 
found themselves in rigidly opposed posi- 
tions, this function would be filled by the 
universal organization and by the uncom- 
mitted nations. The loose bipolar system 
would therefore tend with some exceptions 
to be a role-differentiated system unlike the 
“balance-of-power” system in which any 
major nation could play any role. The be- 
havior of the loose bipolar system would 
also tend to be somewhat more complicated 
than the “balance-of-power” system, and 
role differentiation would be a feature of 
the system. Bloc actors would tend to sub- 
ordinate the interests of the universal actor 
to those of their bloc, although they would 
also attempt to subordinate the interests of 
the other bloc to those of the universal actor. 
Uncommitted states, since their safety 
would largely depend on the universality 
of rules, would attempt to subordinate the 
interests of both blocs to those of the uni- 
versal actor. 

These models need not be portrayed at 
greater length here, and, in any event, they 
are somewhat oversimplified. But they do 
have the merit of stating the behavioral 
characteristics of the system, the internal 
system conditions under which the behavior 
will be maintained or transformed and also 
the major external conditions which are 
likely to maintain or produce a transforma- 
tion in the system. They thus do give rise 
to predictions and can, with some caution, 
be applied to the explanation of some his- 
torical events. 
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The instability of the “balance-of-power” 
system after the Franco-Prussian War, for 
instance, can be explained in terms of the 
model. Because of public opinion, the na- 
tional response of France after the loss of 
Alsace-Lorraine did not permit a French- 
German alliance in the succeeding period, 
and therefore the flexible alliance policy 
called for by the theory could not be im- 
plemented. This naturally led to rigid and 
opposed alignments centered on France and 
Germany. Since the possibility of flexible 
realignment after war was remote, the in- 
centive to limit wars or to maintain the 
rules of war was no longer present. 

One can also use the theory to analyze 
why the principle of collective security 
failed. Alliances focalized responsibility, 
but collective security brought about a sys- 
tem in which the nations which had an in- 
terest in opposing aggression nonetheless 
had an interest in shifting the responsibility 
elsewhere, so that, as a consequence, none 
took any action. The great difference at the 
time of the Korean War stemmed from the 
fact that, with only two great nations in the 
world in a loose bipolar system, the United 
States could not shift its responsibility else- 
where and hence was compelled to act. 
Once it acted, others could afford to join in. 

Thus the operation of the models de- 
pends upon parameter values that cannot be 
deduced from the models, such as the na- 
tional temper of France and the correspond- 
ing inflexibility in Germany that resulted 
from French hostility, but which must be 
measured independently. The models, how- 
ever, do predict disequilibrium when the 
parameters take these inconsistent values, 
and this kind of prediction is also subject to 
empirical confirmation. 

More powerful advances in the theory of 
international politics will probably be re- 
lated to a more rigorous application of the 
theory of games. Unfortunately, the difficul- 
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ties in this respect are severe. The stochas- 
tict game model, which is the most appro- 
priate model, has received only elementary 
treatment at the hands of the game theo- 
rists, and this treatment is not yet adequate 
for many of the most important problems of 
international politics. 

The importance of the stochastic game 
for the theory of international politics stems 
from the fact that it permits the theorist to 
analyze changes through time of the in- 
ternational system and thus to find out 
whether pathways exist to stable states, that 
is, to a stable set of strategic actions. The 
stochastic game can be used to analyze the 
learning behavior of the players. Since, in 
the stochastic game, the value of a strategy 
will depend upon expectations concerning 
the probabilities with which an opponent 
will use the strategies available to him, each 
player can learn about the other from the 
interaction process, and each can bargain 
and use threats or inducements to influence 
the behavior of the others. Will such pat- 
terns of behavior cycle without ever reach- 
ing equilibrium? Will they reach stable or 
unstable or desirable or undesirable equilib- 
ria? All these questions involve stochastic 
processes. Unfortunately, existing stochastic 
game models are not adequate for rigorous 
analysis of this sort, and very real theoretical 
difficulties stand in the way of rigorous 
analysis. If a theory of coalitions were de- 
vised and combined with adequate stochas- 
tic models, an important theoretical advance 





4A stochastic game, as that term is applied 
in Kaplan (3), chap. xi, refers to a game in 
which each player selects his strategies at each 
move on the basis of his expectations concern- 
ing the probabilities with which the other 
player will choose each of his strategies in re- 
sponse to any of the first player’s strategy 
choices. Thus there is a complex interaction be- 
tween the players in which expectations con- 
cerning the future help to determine the shape 
of the future. 
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would be made. If such a theory were also 
combined with a theory concerning the 
cost and efficiency with which resources 
could be employed, a more inclusive theory 
of international politics would ‘be in pros- 
pect. 

Game theory is at that tantalizing stage 
of development at which its importance for 
the theory of international politics is clear, 
while, at the same time, it cannot be ap- 
plied with rigor. At best, it appears that we 
can apply some aspects of the stochastic 
models to deductive models of international 
politics in a practical, rather than fully the- 
oretical, manner. If, however, the theory of 
games can be applied with success in the 
construction of a theory of international 
politics, many of the unsettled questions, 
like the difference between Burns (2) and 
myself over whether the “balance-of-power” 
system has an inherent tendency to main- 
tain or to reduce the number of major na- 
tions, will become susceptible to decision. 
Problems of coalition in simple alliances and 
in blocs should become susceptible to more 
precise analysis. Moreover, it should be- 
come possible to derive other unexpected 
consequences from the more rigorous theory 
and to subject the theory to test in a man- 
ner not presently possible. 


Some Broader Problems of 
Theory Construction 


THEORY IN PHYSICAL SCIENCE 


There are some general problems of the- 
ory construction that are best explored by 
reference to physical science because the 
theoretical structure of the physical sciences 
is better developed than that of the social 
sciences and these problems have therefore 
been treated more precisely and explicitly 
in physical science. These problems con- 
cern the number of variables included in 
theories, the level of abstractness of theo- 
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ries, and the relationship between theory 
and engineering applications of theories. A 
brief and general discussion of this problem 
will be useful in clarifying the relationship 
between Wright’s work and the kind of the- 
oretical structure for international politics 
that has just been proposed. 

The term “theory” is not used in physical 
science as loosely as it is used in social sci- 
ence. Thus a scientist would not regard 
“doctors tend to have high income” or “Con- 
gressmen tend to mirror the views of their 
constituents” or “power is an important fac- 
tor in international politics” as examples of 
theories. They would be regarded as formu- 
las (or laws if they are universally true) 
which assert that two variables are em- 
pirically correlated. 

Formulas are used by physical science 
but usually within the framework of a the- 
ory which employs definitions and opera- 
tions in addition to the formulas. This per- 
mits a rich interlinking of the formulas and 
provides an explanation of observed phe- 
nomena because the same terms are em- 
ployed in many of the formulas and because 
the same operations are used in the em- 
ployment of the terms. In this manner, sci- 
ence comprehends its data within a rela- 
tively simple explanatory theoretical struc- 
ture within which the formulas acquire 
great power. 

Generally where this kind of interlinking 
among formulas—or, even better, among 
theories—occurs, there is a reinforcement 
which makes the entire body of knowledge 
more probable than the individual proposi- 
tions within it. Even where theory only 
produces propositions that are already 
known, it adds to knowledge by uncovering 
the relationships between the propositions 
and by making clear the assumptions which 
bring the propositions within a unified 
framework. At its most powerful, however, 
theory leads to new predictions which 
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would not have been made in its absence 
and to the expansion of the range and pow- 
er of knowledge. 

Physics has not been successful in de- 
ducing all physical knowledge from theo- 
ries. This does not refer simply to the fact 
that at the present time mechanics and 
quantum theory cannot be treated within 
the same theoretical framework. It refers 
rather to the fact that not all observable 
phenomena can be given a theoretical ex- 
planation in practice and perhaps in prin- 
ciple. 

Some impediments to theoretical devel- 
opment in physics stem from the choice of 
problems with large numbers of variables 
with relatively equal importance or from 
examining the wrong variables or from 
choosing the wrong parameters. One may 
examine situations in physical science either 
where theory is still weak or where the im- 
pediments to theory have been overcome 
to shed some light on the general problem. 
For instance, consider the situation in nu- 
clear mechanics where a theory for the me- 
chanics of nuclear particles has not yet been 
produced. Science, nonetheless, has many 
formulas and techniques for dealing with 
nuclear phenomena just as social science 
has many formulas for parts of the social 
process. As yet, one cannot be certain what 
the exact difficulties to theory construction 
are in this case. It may be that scientists 
have not produced a theory of nuclear me- 
chanics because they have been using the 
wrong parameters, or it may be that nuclear 
phenomena are not amenable to theoretical 
treatment. The trouble may arise from the 
number of particles which have to be re- 
lated. Even in macroscopic mechanics the 
physical scientist runs into enormous com- 
putational difficulties when he deals with 
many variables of relatively equal impor- 
tance. Even where the variables are of the 
same kind but the number is large—for in- 
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stance, four-body problems—the practical 
difficulties are great. 

The physicist has a number of alterna- 
tives in cases with a large number of varia- 
bles. And here the history of physics does 
provide us with a definite lesson. Perhaps 
the most economical alternative for the 
physicist is to change the problem by satis- 
fying himself with less information. The 
statistical treatment of gas particles adopts 
this solution. The attempt is made to pre- 
dict the general behavior of the gas rather 
than the specific behavior of the individual 
particles. Other problems that resist theo- 
retical treatment may be solved if one finds 
the right dependent variables. The ancient 
physicists or philosophers, when attempting 
to deal with the motion of bodies, tried to 
account for the whole movement. They as- 
sumed that the straight line and the perfect 
circle were the only natural forms and at- 
tempted to account for all other motions as 
deviations from these forms. It was only 
when Galileo decided modestly that he 
would be satisfied with predicting the path 
of an object from a given position and mo- 
mentum, that the powerful development of 
modern physics was freed from its classic 
chains. Thus the physicist must compromise 
again and again and settle for less predic- 
tive power than he originally intended. 

There are occasions, such as designing 
planes or building bridges, where the engi- 
neer needs more information than the phys- 
icist can give him. In such circumstances, 
he may resort to several devices. The engi- 
neer may employ trial-and-error experimen- 
tation, or he may act on the basis of past 
experience just as the ancient astronomer 
plotted the paths of the heavenly bodies in 
order to make his predictions. Such methods 
are useful, but they lack the cumulative 
power of theoretical science. The engineer 
can also use the basic laws of physics by 
estimating and fitting parameters and then 
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by making step-by-step estimates of the 
ways in which a large number of variables 
fit together, making use of some observa- 
tional knowledge in the process. Thus we 
know that physics cannot deal theoretically 
with very complex problems, that the the- 
oretical problem must be simplified and 
engineering applications employed when 
our practical needs are not satisfied by the 
direct derivations from theory. 


THEORY AND ENGINEERING IN 
INTERNATIONAL POLITICS 


We have come a long way from our start- 
ing point and little direct attention has been 
given to The Study of International Rela- 
tions. This does not reflect a lack of concern 
with Wright's important work but rather an 
effort to elucidate its relationship to a the- 
ory of international politics. Wright’s work 
cannot serve as the core of a theory of in- 
ternational politics for three major reasons: 
(1) its scope is so extensive and the num- 
ber of disciplines it treats so large that no 
workable unified theory can emerge; (2) it 
does not account for rational strategic be- 
havior that plays so large a role in interna- 
tional politics; and (3) it does not explore 
the comparative structure of the interna- 
tional system. These remarks are not made 
critically, however, for Wright never 
claimed to have provided a theory in the 
sense used here. Rather, he claimed that 
his approach permitted the study of inter- 
national relations. This is a claim that de- 
serves serious consideration, and the pre- 
ceding sections of this article help to under- 
stand and to establish that claim. 

In order to develop a theory of interna- 
tional politics, the number of variables must 
be reduced to a minimum, as was explained 
above. This means that the theory will have 
nothing to say about specific international 
situations. There will be a definite gap be- 
tween the theory and its application. 
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Theory can tell us, for instance, that the 
maintenance of the bloc system is essential 
to the stability of the loose bipolar system. 
There is a gap between this assertion and 
the formulation of an American policy for 
North Africa. What will be the conse- 
quences for NATO of alternative policies? 
Possibly a pro-Algerian decision would lead 
to the withdrawal of France from NATO. 
But there may still be special considerations 
with respect to the maintenance of African 
bases which counterbalance this. Moreover, 
French withdrawal from NATO if the 
United States pursues a pro-Algerian policy 
is not certain. Indeed, if France is per- 
mitted to persist in its present policy, there 
is at least some possibility that the resulting 
political upheaval in France, Algeria, and 
Tunisia may led to the withdrawal of both 
France and North Africa from co-operation 
with the United States. We have just begun 
to indicate the complexities of the problem, 
but surely this already indicates the extent 
to which a theory of international politics 
cannot guide us in our practical decisions. 
This does not mean that a theory of inter- 
national politics is unimportant. The theory 
of international politics sets constraints up- 
on the problem which it is essential for the 
decision-maker to understand. But a theory 
of international politics is not sufficient. 

If one wants to make individual predic- 
tions, it is necessary to fit the parameters of 
the basic formulas of the theory of interna- 
tional politics and then to make step-by- 
step estimates on the basis of an understand- 
ing of the ways in which social, psychologi- 
cal, economic, and legal variables, etc., af- 
fect the actions of nations. Wright’s work 
is of major importance in moving from the 
abstract theory of international politics to 
the real world of international activities. 
The field analysis which Wright developed 
permits the expert to use all the social sci- 
ence disciplines in order to determine how 
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national activity will be modified by the 
parameters of the international process at 
any step in the complicated interaction 
process. 

Wright’s field analysis is an important 
theoretical contribution to the study of in- 
ternational relations, but it does not con- 
stitute a theory of international politics. 
There is no theory of the structure or proc- 
ess of the international political system, nor 
is there any way, unless Wright's work is 
supplemented by a basic theory of inter- 
national politics, to estimate the conse- 
quences of conforming or deviant behavior 
to the stability of the system of international 
behavior. One cannot use mechanical for- 
mulas to analyze the behavior of nations as 
they learn to deal with different types of 
behavior by other players and to adopt 
forms of behavior which are oriented to- 
ward maintaining a set of social rules. It is 
true, for instance, that some policies may 
develop as a consequence of hysteria and 
that these policies can be analyzed best in 
terms of mechanical causation. But the gen- 
eral pattern of international behavior and 
its stability can be analyzed best in terms 
of strategic considerations. The parameter 
values that inhibit rationality function in 
much the same way as does the air friction 
which slows down the path of a moving 
body. The central theory of international 
politics from which the deviations are meas- 
ured, however, must be the pattern of ra- 
tional strategic interaction, just as physics 
uses the frictionless path as one of its key 
concepts. 

Wright’s work is therefore of primary use 
in fitting parameters. It enables us to carry 
out the engineering task of deciding indi- 
vidual cases by providing us with criteria 
for selecting the relevant variables which 
individualize national behavior. We may 
quibble over whether international econom- 
ics is always the appropriate branch of eco- 
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nomics with respect to individual cases. But 
Wright provides a theoretical framework 
within which parameters can be fitted. And 
a theoretical framework for the parameters 
is of urgent practical importance, even 
though it does not constitute a theory of 
international politics. 

One may hope that some simplification 
of Wright’s categories may prove possible. 
Alternatively, one may employ quite dif- 
ferent kinds of theoretical models to help 
in predicting the values that the parameters 
might take. For instance, one might employ 
organizational typologies and models.5 But 
the considerations to which Professor 
Wright’s Study of International Relations 
directs our attention are of decisive impor- 
tance, and the range of variables he in- 
cludes within his action space model is 
impressive. 

Thus there are two basic approaches: one 
concerned with a macroscopic theory of in- 
ternational politics and the other concerned 
with estimating parameters. These ap- 
proaches, properly understood, complement 
and supplement each other. The macro- 
scopic theory of international politics must 
remain academic if it never can be applied, 
although it may still be possible to obtain 
some heuristic insights from it. The method 
of Professor Wright, on the other hand, has 
great importance in estimating how nations 
will behave but will not give much help in 
evaluating the consequences of particular 
decisions upon the future stability and be- 
havior of the international system. 
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A review of Victor H. Wallace, Paths to peace: a study 


of war, its causes and prevention 


QUINCY WRIGHT 
University of Virginia 


I 


This book consists of twenty essays by 
professors and statesmen, mostly Australian, 
divided equally into sections on the causes 
of war and on the prevention of war. The 
first section discusses war from the histori- 
cal, biological, economic, sociological, ideo- 
logical, psychological, cultural, political, 
demographic, and propagandistic points of 
view. The second section deals with atomic 
weapons, the balance of power, economic 
policy, population policy, education, the 
United Nations, religion, individual respon- 
sibility, and world federation. In his Preface, 
the editor, Victor H. Wallace, of the Uni- 
versity of Melbourne, says: “The book is not 
a collection of isolated essays. Great care 
has been taken to make the volume an in- 
tegrated whole.” Nevertheless, there are 
many duplications and __ inconsistencies 
among the essays, and in most cases there 
is no indication of the relative importance 
of the approach explored by the particular 
author. Each author indicates elements in 
his field of specialization which have some- 
thing to do with war, but, not being in most 
cases an expert in international relations, 
he does not locate his findings in that field. 


II 


In the concluding article, Geoffrey Sawer, 
professor of law and dean of the Research 
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School of Social Sciences at the Australian 
National University at Canberra, discusses 
several general points on which several of 
the authors converge, as follows: (1) “War 
is not in any sense an inevitable and in- 
escapable feature of human life.” (2) 
“Wars . . . have been due to many different 
causes, and have usually been embarked 
upon on a balance of considerations and 
urges, rational and irrational.” (3) “Although 
ideologies have often been a powerful con- 
tributing cause of war and may be, if any- 
thing, more powerful today, they have never 
been the most important factor and are not 
so today.” (4) “War using all the devices 
of modern science has now reached a de- 
gree of possible destructiveness such that 
it can never again be regarded as, on bal- 
ance, a worth while risk.” The destructive- 
ness of, and defencelessness against, nuclear 
weapons are dealt with in detail by the 
physicist, M. L. Oliphant. (5) “There are 
many specific steps available now to indi- 
viduals and to organizations and govern- 
ments by which the likelihood of major war 
will be reduced.” (6) “The possibility of 
major destructive wars can not be ruled out 
until the system of sovereign self-determin- 
ing states has been replaced by some form of 
world government, in which every man and 
woman will be, as a matter of law and so- 
cial psychology, a citizen of the world.” 
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While finding hope in these points, Sawer 
recognizes that “the path to peace is neither 
easy or short” and notes that each point has 
a bright as well as a dark side: 


So we are left with a picture of possibilities, 
a hope and a challenge. On balance, the 
chances of preserving a precarious peace on old 
principles of great power relations are rather 
better than between 1918-1939, because the 
defeated of 1939-45 have been in some respects 
better treated and in others more effectively 
weakened, because the dominant powers are in 
most important respects “satisfied” and have 
mainly civilian societies and welfare ideals, and 
because the terror of the new weapon is very 
great. While the chances of achieving world 
government soon are not good . . . we can see 
the possible paths to world government more 
clearly than ever before [p. 390]. 


With these conclusions, the reviewer gen- 
erally agrees, although it seems possible 
that the dangers of bipolarization of the 
world, in comparison with the multipolar 
world of the interwar period, outweigh the 
power-political advantages of the recent 
period which Sawer mentions. The reviewer 
would also give a greater role to ideologies 
in causing war and is less certain of the de- 
sirability or possibility of world government. 

Differences of ideology, in the sense of a 
system of values deemed universally ap- 
plicable, have been behind the protracted 
wars of history, such as those between Islam 
and Christendom (700-1700), between 
Catholicism and Protestantism (1520-1648), 
and between democracy and autocracy 
(1642-1945), as well as the present con- 
flict between democracy and communism 
(1917—-—). Furthermore, as communica- 
tion has expanded and the need of bellig- 
erents for allies and a favorable world opin- 
ion has increased, all belligerents have 
tended to state their reasons for war in 
terms of universal principles rather than of 
particular interests. Finally, if by “ideology” 
is meant any value system, all wars are 
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fought to promote or protect an ideology. 
The predominant values of the fighting 
group are a function of that group’s ideology 
rather than of its conditions. Its interests 
are applications of its ideology in particular 
circumstances. If wars are fought to extend 
or to protect territory, to unify nationality, 
to advance religion, to improve living stand- 
ards, or to enforce international law, they 
are fought because the ideology predomi- 
nant in the group which initiates the war 
allots major value to the territorial integrity 
of a state, to the integration of a nationality, 
to the expansion of a religion, to the im- 
provement of the living standards of a peo- 
ple, or to the maintenance of international 
law. 

World government might develop central 
authority dangerous to individual and local 
liberties, as have great empires of the past. 
It might develop a uniformity of culture 
and of society hostile to the competition 
among ways of life essential to human 
progress. It might induce great civil wars 
within the world state, and it must be re- 
called that, in the past, civil wars within 
national states have been no less destructive 
than international wars. The American Civil 
War and the Chinese Taiping rebellion cost 
more lives than all the international wars 
between Waterloo and the Marne (1815- 
1919). 


Ill 


While most of the essays are by profes- 
sors of particular disciplines, two are by 
practical statesmen. Prime Minister Nehru 
writes in his Foreword that disarmament 
“is a process which we must begin now,” 
and “the problems of our age can not wait 
for some kind of world government and 
world law”: 


They seek solution in our time if we are to 
survive and progress. Nations by cooperating 
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with one another, in tolerance, and recogniz- 
ing diversities, by respect for one another as 
sovereign nations, by not interfering in one 
another's affairs, can survive, progress and ad- 
vance to greater and greater degrees and spheres 
of cooperation. Such peaceful coexistence in 
our time is the forerunner of one human race 
and one world [p. xix]. 


To similar effect, Ambassador Sir Fred- 
eric Eggleston discusses the “dialetics of 
peace,” gradually moving through trial and 
error to forms of organization better adapted 
to the world of sovereign states. While sim- 
ilar in general viewpoint, it is significant of 
the limitations of statesmanship that the 
prime minister of India takes sharp excep- 
tion to the Australian ambassador’s opinion 
that “a great transfer of sovereignty from 
imperial powers to their formerly subject 
peoples has made more difficulties,” be- 
cause this argues for “a divided world again, 
divided not as between two powerful groups 
but as between those who are bond and 
those who are free, with the suggestion 
that it is best for the former to so remain” 
(p. xix). 

In contrast to these expositions of prac- 
tical politics, Henry Usborne, honorary sec- 
retary of the British Parliamentary Group 
for World Government, declares categori- 
cally: “There is only one way for mankind 
to survive and progress. War and armaments 
must be outlawed by a supra-national par- 
liament elected by the peoples of the world” 
(p. 381). 


IV 


In his concluding summary, Sawer finds 
that “the elementary population pressures 
and food shortages are now potentially 
within the control of human technology and 
need no longer drive men to war. Economic 
forces in general are less direct causes of 
war than used to be thought” (p. 383). 
With this the reviewer agrees and is happy 
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that the somewhat categorical assertion by 
some of the authors of the priority of eco- 
nomic conditions and motives in causing 
war is thus played down. For example, the 
social psychologist, Frederick E. Emery, 
regards war as “a non-economic activity or 
social institution purposefully directed to 
the maintenance of the conditions of a so- 
ciety’s economic life” (p. 41) and empha- 
sizes the conflict between “have” and “have- 
not” nations in the causation of the recent 
world wars. The sociologist, Geoffrey Sharp, 
writing from a Communist point of view, 
accepts the Leninist thesis concerning eco- 
nomic imperialism, without reference to the 
many historical studies indicating that eco- 
nomically minded leaders have seldom 
wanted war and the extensive theoretical 
literature indicating the infrequency of 
probable economic gain from war. James F. 
Cairns, an economic historian, is more 
judgmatical. He believes that “economic 
matters are as important in their influence 
on war as they ever were” (p. 256) and 
urges freer trade between nations, but he 
recognizes the importance of political, ideo- 
logical, and psychological factors. The edi- 
tor, Victor H. Wallace, a medical man, writ- 
ing on population politics believes that 
population pressure will not cause war un- 
less accompanied by the necessary industrial 
development and a strong central govern- 
ment. But his subsequent insistence that 
the usual result of war is to make the pop- 
ulation problem worse suggests that he 
should have added a third qualification: 
that governments pursue irrational policies. 
He writes: “If the concentrated research 
work, the enormous wealth and the prodi- 
gious energy now spent on war and prepara- 
tion for the destruction of our fellow men 
were devoted to raising living standards 
throughout the world, real progress would 
be made. Is it too much to expect that sani- 
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ty will prevail?” (p. 282.) Yet he assumes 
that “the most constant cause of war is the 
determination of a people to raise national 
living standards or to protect existing stand- 
ards” (p. 278) and says, “if living standards 
throughout the world are to be raised to a 
level which will make it unnecessary for 
any nation to go to war in an attempt to 
improve the lot of its people, effective ac- 
tion must be taken” to increase food pro- 
duction and diminish human reproduction 
(p. 291). It is difficult to see how resort to 
war would ever be “necessary” to improve 
the economic condition of the people if 
governments were rational. 

Other authors point out that the economic 
causes of war are really political because 
they involve economic activity to increase 
the warmaking potential of the nation. It 
is for this reason that the classical econo- 
mists and recent critics of Marxian theory 
generally agree that rational policies aimed 
at increasing the wealth of the nation sel- 
dom, if ever, support that most uneconomic 
of enterprises—war between states with a 
similar warmaking technology. Such an 
opinion is expressed by the historian, R. M. 
Crawford, who writes: 

No major conflict has ever had one simple or 
single cause, and historical examples can be 
found for every type of cause that has been 
adduced. It is easy to quote examples of trade 
wars; but war is now too expensive and de- 
structive to be deliberately undertaken as an 
instrument of commercial expansion. The thesis 
that finance-capitalism must breed war gains 
some support from the role of armaments in 
keeping the American economy in full produc- 
tion; but it does not gain truth from this fact, 
for other alternatives to depression are known 
while other capitalist economies are being over- 


strained rather than supported by armaments 
[p. 16]. 


V 


The majority of the writers emphasize 
the psychological, political, and ideological 
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causes of war in recent history. The demand 
for independence by all systems of action, 
especially by states claiming sovereignty, in 
an ideological setting attributing primary 
value to the integrity and sovereignty of 
the territorial state, stimulates defense pro- 
grams. Mutual fears of the increasing arma- 
ments of a rival state, intended for defense 
but interpreted as aggressive, lead to a 
deteriorating process of fear, preparation, 
and recrimination. From such a course of 
action and reaction war eventually emerges, 
especially if the rivals differ in ideology and 
have a long history of antagonism. The 
psychological tendency of governments to 
project their own aggressive feelings upon 
a rival, to terminate their own ambivalences 
by attributing all ills to a scapegoat, and 
to engage blindly in aggression when frus- 
trated by efforts to achieve security by 
arms-building are also hinted at. The psy- 
chologist, O. A. Oeser, contributes some 
interesting statistics indicating the irration- 
ality of national attitudes toward other na- 
tions (p. 143). 

Several of the writers, including Prime 
Minister Nehru, point out that these psycho- 
logical factors are exaggerated when the 
power rivalry becomes bipolar and diplo- 
matic maneuvers to confront the potential 
aggressor in every situation with an over- 
whelming combination of force become 
impractical. In a bipolar world, each side, 
thinking war is inevitable, considers how 
time is affecting its power position and 
strikes if it concludes that time is running 
against it. Thus R. M. Crawford in his ex- 
cellent historical survey of recent wars with 
their many causes, economic, propagan- 
distic, and nationalistic, concludes: “So we 
are brought back from all these and other 
contributing factors to the major and in- 
tractable dilemma presented by a simple 
balance of power, a balance which pro- 
duces a mutual suspicion that is itself pro- 
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vocative of the actions that perpetuate it” 
(p. 17). He continues: 

If the basic Hobbesian fear (which is not the 

same thing as a mere psychological delusion) 
cannot be eliminated while world power is 
grouped in a simple balance of two armed 
camps, the piece-meal attempts at controlling 
this situation that are open to us are of two 
kinds—to oppose that sort of propaganda which 
heightens the emotional tension and to seek old 
ways of modifying the simple and dangerous 
balance of power. The first of these is primarily 
a guide to the private behavior of individuals; 
the second primarily a principle of policy for 
governments [p. 18]. 
For the first he urges international educa- 
tion and contact to immunize against hys- 
teria and points out that trade, even if it 
does “strengthen the military potential of 
a possible enemy,” is less dangerous than a 
state of “mutual blockade.” “The second 
type of action directed towards preventing 
tension from tipping over into war is the 
complication or modification of the balance 
of power. This is an extremely complex 
matter requiring of governments very great 
wisdom and great sensitiveness to all 
changes in the situation” (p. 19). 

Crawford also discusses the role of the 
United Nations in making it possible for 
“the independent opinion of the world to 
be mobilized and expressed and to exercise 
a restraining and moderating influence 
[even] if it can not provide a third power 
to police the balance” (p. 20). He notes 
that, while fear of war has not prevented it 
in the past, “there are some changes in de- 
gree so great as perhaps to constitute 
changes in kind. No aggressor government 
can now gamble on its initiative giving it 
a painless victory; and experience of de- 
struction in two world wars has established 
the cost even of victory.” However, the 
danger that a cold-war gamble may mis- 
carry into military conflict “renders our sit- 
uation continually precarious.” He con- 
cludes: 
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History can show us the nature of our dilem- 
ma and it can suggest some principles of ac- 
tion in the face of it; but it can not tell us the 
future until the future has itself become history. 
Further, we can not remove that dilemma by 
understanding it; but understanding it is the 
first step to keeping it in control. And if no 
other means of control are open to us than lim- 
ited and piecemeal actions, they serve their 
purpose if they prolong the period during which 
tension is restrained short of war, for as it has 
happened in the past so it may happen in the 
future, that men’s desire for peace may at last 
over come even their fear [p. 21]. 


VI 


Crawford’s article, which is supported by 
the political wisdom of Nehru and Eggle- 
ston and the political science of MacMahon 
Ball and W. G. K. Duncan, suggests that 
history and politics provide a better back- 
ground for understanding war than does the 
specialized knowledge of any of the social 
science disciplines. The expounders of the 
latter give the impression that they are talk- 
ing about the generalizations of their dis- 
cipline and the reforms it suggests for hu- 
man welfare, not about war and interna- 
tional relations. 

The problem of explaining and controlling 
conflict is distinct from the problem of un- 
derstanding and promoting social progress 
in other directions. Such progress has de- 
creased the frequency of lethal quarrels but 
has so increased the size of the fighting 
groups and the destructive power available 
to them that the human losses from conflict 
have not been reduced. As the other horse- 
men of the Apocalypse—famine, pestilence, 
and disaster—have been brought under con- 
trol, human quarreling, resulting in death 
from rebellion, insurrection, or war, has in- 
creased in relative importance among the 
sporadic causes of death. This is seldom 
appreciated by the experts in the various 
social sciences, who often assume that steps 
making for general social progress will nec- 
essarily reduce the impact of war. Although 
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DISCUSSION OF RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 


there have been great variations in the 
causes, the size, the destructiveness, and 
the frequency of hostilities in particular 
times and places, the proportion of deaths 
attributable to them directly or indirectly 
has, on long time average, been similar (5- 
10 per cent) among civilized and primitive 
people, among democratic and autocratic 
states, among rich and poor societies, among 
people with advanced technology and those 
with undeveloped technology, among liter- 
ate and illiterate people, among people with 
“higher” religions and those with “lower” 
religions (1, 3). 

For this reason many of the essays in this 
collection are disappointing. Their writers 
are not, in most cases, familiar with the 
literature of war, conflict, and international 
relations but only with that of their partic- 
ular disciplines. They have not built upon 
the methods and conclusions arrived at by 
the specialists in international relations and 
the sociology of war. The reviewer may be 
pardoned for noting that the collective 
Study of War, pursued at the University of 
Chicago for fifteen years and published in 
1942, is referred to by only one of the 
twenty writers (Partridge, dealing with ide- 
ologies, pp. 91, 100), although that study 
examined the point of view exhibited in 
each of these essays. 

It would appear that if writers in the field 
built to a greater extent on the shoulders 
of their predecessors, the progress of un- 
derstanding would be more rapid, although 
fresh points of view from different disci- 
plines always have a value. Such a progres- 
sive attack on the subject, making contribu- 
tions from each discipline available to spe- 
cialists in the others, is the purpose of the 
Journal of Conflict Resolution. 


VII 


From the practical point of view it should 
be a sobering thought to American policy- 
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makers that many of these Australian writers 
believe that the United States is more re- 
sponsible than is the Soviet Union for the 
continuance of cold war, high international 
tensions, and the danger of nuclear war 
which they generate. Thus, for example, 
W. Glanville Cook writes: 


While America has maintained a steady 
propaganda of preparedness for war, Russian 
propaganda presents a different face. Whatever 
our personal views may be, we are compelled 
to accept the accumulated evidence which 
clearly shows that the Soviet Union’s interna- 
tional campaigns have been for peace, and that 
communist parties the world over have actively 
worked to that end. Peace petitions are busily 
circulated for signature and great international 
peace conferences are regularly held. The West- 
ern powers explain this as a facade, an attempt 
to mislead the governments of capitalist coun- 
tries, to soften them up, to create disunity 
among the people. But a stream of reliable ob- 
servers who have visited the Soviet Union 
agree that the domestic propaganda is also one 
for peace. While, for reasons already given, 
there is the utmost preparedness for war, the 
propaganda is wholly for peace. 

Why is this? Certainly no nation needs peace 
more desperately than does the Soviet Union. 
There is an enormous task of reconstruction 
after the shocking destruction of the last war. 
There are great potentialities awaiting develop- 
ment, a struggle to be waged for improved liv- 
ing standards for a huge population. We may 
well believe that propaganda for peace is the 
only propaganda the Russian people could re- 
spond to in their post-war situation. Further- 
more, when we study modern trends in world 
politics and the constant struggle for power we 
are driven to this important conclusion. Russia 
and her associates expect to achieve domina- 
tion of the Western powers gradually by peace- 
ful means, whereas the Western powers can not 
conquer Russia without a war which they are 
afraid to declare and which they are now ex- 
tremely doubtful of winning. Why should a 
nation invite a massive hydrogen bomb attack 
when she expects to extend her influence and 
achieve her aims by peaceful means? [Pp. 210- 
11.] 


A similar conclusion is suggested by 
Crawford, when he notes the role of arma- 
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ments in keeping the American economy in 
full production (p. 16); by Geoffrey Sharp, 
when he refers to Secretary of the Navy 
Mathews’ recommendation of a policy of 
“aggression for peace” and to “the myth of 
Soviet aggression” (pp. 70-71); by W. G. K. 
Duncan, when he notes that some United 
States statesmen regard proposals for con- 
ciliation with the Soviet Union as “tanta- 
mount to treason” (p. 235); by K. S. Cun- 
ningham, when he states that cold war has 
produced irrationality, prejudice, and blind 
patriotism, especially in the United States, 
resulting in a “greater threat to democracy 
itself and ultimately to world peace, than 
any danger from without” (p. 314); and by 
Geoffrey Sawer, when he says “the danger 
of war by subversion,” so feared by the 
United States, is small and not new, and 
communism with a “predominantly civilian 
and equalitarian ideology” is not compara- 
ble as a danger to civilization and to peace 
with the “specifically war-loving, jingoistic, 
militaristic and authoritarian ideology of 
fascism” (p. 384). 
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The general opinion of the authors on the 
present situation is well summarized by 
Sawer’s statement: 


There is, paradoxically, more hope for hu- 
manity in an ideology which treats war as 
inevitable but bad, than in one which regards 
war as avoidable but essential to social virtue. 
There is also more hope of dealing with balance 
of power considerations than there is of stop- 
ping a crusade depending on denial that the 
enemy is human [p. 384]. 


While not an integrated study of peace 
and war, many of these essays are stimu- 
lating reading. The book is valuable both 
for students of war and for the practical 
statesman. 
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Proposal for a project on a theory of interdependence 
between libertarian and equalitarian processes and 
its application to international conflict resolution 


WILLIAM J. MacKINNON 
University of Arizona 


Global definitions of “liberty” and “equal- 
ity” have sometimes led to the conclusion 
that the values indicated by these terms are 
antithetical. Such a conclusion, unfortunate- 
ly, may obscure a constructive interdepend- 
ence between certain processes which lie 
within the usual meaning of the two terms. 
In a research project now in progress, re- 
fined definitions of “libertarian processes” 
and “equalitarian processes” have been con- 
structed, and several hypotheses of mutual 
facilitation between the two groups of proc- 
esses are being tested. One of the stages in 
this research is to co-ordinate the concepts 
of libertarian and equalitarian processes to 
contemporary practices among various 
groups, particularly nations. It is hoped 
that a theory of interdependence between 
libertarian and equalitarian processes, co- 
ordinated to national practices, may even- 
tually implement a reduction in interna- 
tional tension via means-end relationships 
and other practical considerations. 

The project is conceived in four stages: 
defining terms, formulating and testing hy- 


potheses, co-ordinating the conceived proc- 
esses to contemporary practices, and ana- 
lyzing or anticipating the relation of the 
theory to conflict resolution. “Libertarian 
processes” are provisionally defined in terms 
of communication: communicative processes 
are said to be libertarian to the extent that 
all policy-related beliefs and attitudes are 
so interchanged that each person’s ori- 
entation is accurately transmitted to the 
same degree to each member of the social 
system regardless of whether other members 
have transmitted attitudes or beliefs of the 
same content. In contrast, “equalitarian 
processes” are provisionally defined in terms 
of distribution of resources: distributive 
processes are said to be equalitarian to 
the extent that the total supply of products 
(goods and services) are so exchanged that 
each member consumes according to his 
welfare-related needs and produces accord- 
ing to his ability to create products which 
satisfy such needs. 

It is conjectured that the two groups of 
concepts, so defined, at least within a con- 
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ceptual context representing the conditions 
of modern industrial societies, are interde- 
pendent. A first hypothesis states that an 
increase in libertarian communicative proc- 
esses will result in a consequent increase in 
equalitarian distributive processes in the 
same social system. The libertarian increase 
would probably result in more objective 
and inclusive information about the state 
of needs and abilities and the means to sat- 
isfy or release them, a more common equali- 
tarian social norm of valuation, and a dis- 
tribution of both producing and consuming 
activities which is more compatible with 
the facts and the norm. A second hypothesis 
relates an increase in equalitarian distribu- 
tive processes to a consequent increase in 
libertarian communicative processes. The 
equalitarian increase would probably lead 
to a more uniform type or level of skill, 
motivation, and group atmosphere for ex- 
pressing -beliefs and attitudes in transmissi- 
ble form and for accurately assimilating the 
beliefs and attitudes so expressed. The test- 
ing of these hypotheses by reviewing litera- 
ture and conducting research involving the 
personality, small-group, and large-organi- 
zation levels is part of the ongoing or 
planned phases of the project. 

Another empirical task consists in co- 
ordinating the contemporary practices and 
ideologies of modern nations to the processes 
as defined and conceived. Comparable prac- 
tices among nations, for example, might be 
scaled according to the degree to which 
they approximate the relevant ideal proc- 
esses of a fully libertarian or fully equali- 
tarian functional level in the interdepend- 
ence model. 
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Finally, it is anticipated that a theory of 
interdependence, even prior to stages of 
advanced validation and strong co-ordina- 
tion, might promote the reduction of in- 
ternational tension as nations further im- 
plement their ideals by exploratory cross- 
cultural borrowing of instrumental prac- 
tices. For example, suppose Nation A is 
relatively value-oriented toward the liber- 
tarian ideal and that its actual practices are 
relatively libertarian. Suppose also that Na- 
tion B is relatively valce-oriented toward 
the equalitarian ideal and that its actual 
practices are comparatively equalitarian. A 
growing awareness of applicable interde- 
pendence between contemporary practices 
in such a situation might mediate a reduc- 
tion in tension. The various strata of elites, 
intellectuals, and masses, it is anticipated, 
might differentially resist or promote such 
means of conflict resolution. In general, 
however, it would seem useful for each na- 
tion to borrow some of the predominant 
practices of the other to implement its own 
ideals. Through familiarization with these 
novel techniques, each nation might dis- 
cover new sources of intrinsic value. Per- 
ceptions of the other nation might proceed 
from “alien to us” to “useful to us” to “sim- 
ilar to us.” This final stage would be favora- 
ble to the formation of a world-wide politi- 
cal and economic democracy. 

The project described here has been as- 
sisted financially by the University of Ari- 
zona Alumni Association, and a preliminary 
paper concerning the project was read at 
the convention of the American Psychologi- 
cal Association in Washington, D.C., on 
August 30, 1958. 
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studies of conflict 
STEPHANE BERNARD, “Considérations 


sur la théorie des conflits coloniaux” 
(“Thoughts on the Theory of Colonial 
Conflicts”), Revue de l'Institut de Sociolo- 
gie, No. 1 (1958), pp. 71-101. The au- 
thor is directing a study of the crisis be- 
tween France and Morocco, 1943-55, un- 
dertaken by the Institut de Sociologie Solvay 
in Brussels. On the basis of this investiga- 
tion, he outlines the three approaches he 
believes necessary to the development of a 
theory of colonial conflicts—that of political 
science, of social psychology, and of func- 
tional sociology—and constructs a tentative 
model of the conflict mechanism involved. 
“This mechanism presents itself as a pyramid 
of sociological factors formed, at the base, 
by social groups [or peoples], at the middle 
level, by the collective attitudes of these 
groups, and at the top, by the centers of 
political action endeavoring to resolve the 
problems posed by the groups at the base 
to the degree that the political attitudes of 
these groups allow it.” This mechanism has 
to handle four successive types of problems: 
the development of natural resources, the 
transformation of the traditional civilization, 
the political reform of the regime, and the 
maintenance of public order in the face of 
terrorism. The author believes that the final 
and inevitable success of local nationalism 
flows from the inability of a colonial regime 
to reform institutions in a period of acute 
tensions and to preserve order. His conclu- 


sion is that the colonizing power, paralyzed 
in these two respects, is confronted with an 
insoluble problem. In the long run it cannot 
win in the conflict with the colonized group. 
—R. C. ANGELL. 


GEORGE WADA and JAMES C. DAVIS, 
“Riots and Rioters,” Western Political 
Quarterly, X (1957), 864-74. In an attempt 
to understand the causes of riots, which 
these authors believe to be a more con- 
strained form of rebellion and revolution 
(and possibly war), a study was made of a 
riot which occurred in one of this country’s 
Japanese evacuation camps during World 
War II. Participants in the riot are com- 
pared with non-rioters through answers to 
questionnaires administered several years 
after the incident. The conclusion is that the 
rioters were a minority group, restless and 
dissatisfied. In this particular case the rioters 
had Japanese parents but were American- 
born and thus felt caught between two cul- 
tures, not belonging to either. They had 
failed to establish strong ties to a meaning- 
ful cultural group and yet strongly sought 
such ties. The riot satisfied this intense need 
for group identity and also permitted the 
release of strong emotions.—Dina ZINNEs. 


ROBERT F. MURPHY, “Intergroup 
Hostility and Social Cohesion,” American 
Anthropologist, LIX, No. 6 (1957), 1018- 
35. A study of the function of warfare in 
nineteenth-century Munduruct society. The 
Munduruct were an extremely warlike tribe 
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of Indians of the Amazon Basin. Although 
warfare incidentally served economic and 
ceremonial needs, was an important source 
of sport and prestige, and provided the 
Munduruct: with valuable ties with their 
technologically and numerically superior 
Brazilian white allies, none of these func- 
tions explains the dominant role of warfare 
in Munduruct society. To the Munduruci, 
war was an end in itself. They considered 
war an essential and unquestioned part of 
their way of life, and foreign tribes were 
attacked because they were enemies by def- 
inition. In effect, enemy tribes caused the 
Munduruct to go to war simply by existing, 
and the word for “enemy” meant merely 
any group that was not Munduruci. 

This Munduruct attitude is explained in 
terms of Munduruct social organization. 
The Mundurucit were patrilineal but matri- 
local. Each village consisted of a number 
of households of related women and their 
husbands and unmarried sons. The other 
kinship ties of the married men were gen- 
erally with other villages. The men spent 
much of their time in the village men’s 
house. Male solidarity was promoted on a 
tribal level through the dispersal of patri- 
lineal kinsmen and on the village level 
through the men’s house. The social organi- 
zation made male solidarity on the village 
and tribal level not only possible but a func- 
tional necessity. Conflict among men with- 
in the tribe had to be rigorously suppressed, 
for if men became arrayed in overt violence 
along lines of residential affinity, it would 
pit patrilineal kin against each other and 
destroy the very fabric of the kinship struc- 
ture. And if the combatants aligned them- 
selves by kinship affiliations, strife could 
break out within villages and even within 
households. In fact, Munduruci men were 
expected to maintain harmonious and co- 
operative relations, and any open show of 
aggression between men was strictly pro- 
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hibited. The only way in which male hostil- 
ity could be unleashed without damage to 
the society was against the outside world. 
Paradoxically, for a people who considered 
all the world as an enemy, the true cause 
of enmity came from within their own so- 
ciety. They fought any outside group, and 
they fought for the sake of fighting. The 
ultimate source of their bellicosity was the 
repressed hostility generated within the so- 
ciety, and the ultimate source of repression 
was the potential destructiveness of intra- 
societal aggression. 

This model of bellicosity in a matrilocal 
society may have wider application. Sup- 
porting evidence is cited from the Apinayé 
of Brazil and the Pueblo Indians of the 
American Southwest. Murphy proposes as a 
statistically testable hypothesis that matri- 
local societies must repress open aggression 
internally in order to insure cohesion and 
continuity.—R. NAROLL. 


KENELM O. L. BURRIDGE, “Disputing 
in Tangu,” American Anthropologist, LIX, 
No. 5 (1957), 763-80. Among the Tangu 
of the Madang District of New Guinea, dis- 
putes are frequent. They arise most fre- 
quently from a feeling of one party to a 
food exchange that he has not received an 
equivalent return for his offerings to the 
other party. Exchanges are frequent, but 
there is no clear standard of economic 
values—hence the frequency of disputes. 
Disputes follow a pattern of formal oratori- 
cal complaint; their resolution involves dis- 
charge of hostility through complaint and 
sometimes through physical assault, pro- 
tracted negotiation, and often a public feast. 
—R. NAROLL. 


psychological studies of 
co-operation and aggression 


ALBERT PEPITONE and ROBERT 
KLEINER, “The Effects of Threat and 
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Frustration on Group Cohesiveness,” 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 
LIV (1957), 192-99. A field experiment 
was done in a boys’ summer camp to in- 
vestigate the effects on cohesiveness of 
“threat” and “frustration,” these concepts 
being defined in terms of expectations of 
loss and gain in status, respectively. Cohe- 
siveness tended to increase with a reduction 
in threat (a reduction in the expectation of 
status loss) but not with a reduction in 
frustration (an increase in the expectation 
of gain). On the other hand, a high level of 
frustration within a group tended to pro- 
duce greater co-operation among the mem- 
bers of the group. This study has relevance 
to the resolution of conflict within a group.— 
WENpy M. BRrADBURN. 


PHILIP WORCHEL, “Catharsis and the 
Relief of Hostility,” Journal of Abnormal 
and Social Psychology, LV (1957), 238-43. 
The effect of different cathartic techniques 
on the relief of hostility was tested with 
college psychology students as_ subjects. 
Hostility was aroused by the use of insult 
during the administration of a bogus intel- 
ligence test. Less hostile feelings were sub- 
sequently expressed by a group which was 
encouraged to express their feelings direct- 
ly to the test administrator than by groups 
encouraged to express feelings to a leader 
substitute or to evaluate this incident in 
terms of general campus irritations. This 
article is relevant to the development of 
techniques for resolving inter- and intra- 
group hostilities—-WeEnpy M. Brapgurn. 


bargaining and negotiation 

CARL M. STEVENS, “On the Theory of 
Negotiation,” Quarterly Journal of Eco- 
nomics, LXXII (1958), 77-97. The author 
constructs a theory of negotiation which is 
based on a psychological model of behavior 
in choice situations. (The model is attributed 
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to‘ Dollard and Miller, Personality and Psy- 
chotherapy, chap. xxii.) According to this 
model, the behavior of negotiating parties 
results from “avoidance gradients” to the 
possible alternatives. The desire to negotiate 
is ascribed to a desire to increase the num- 
ber of alternatives or shift the opponent’s 
“avoidance gradient” in such a way as to 
make a compromise between the alterna- 
tives possible. The theory does not attempt 
to specify the determinants of “avoidance 
gradients,” aside from an unelaborated sug- 
gestion that these gradients may be changed 
by communication in the process of negotia- 
tion. The failure to offer a theory as to how 
and why these changes occur seems, to this 
reader at least, to limit the usefulness of the 
article—M. Davi. 


JEREMY J. STONE, “An Experiment in 
Bargaining Games,” Econometrica, XXVI 
(1958), 286-96. The author reports the re- 
sults of an experiment designed to explore 
the behavior of persons in a bargaining sit- 
uation technically described as a non-zero- 
sum game. The author uses the results of 
the experiment to demonstrate that “cau- 
tion” as a personal characteristic of persons 
faced with such a task in bargaining is a 
vital element of any satisfactory theory of 
such bargaining situations.—_M. Dav. 


theory of international relations 
QUINCY WRIGHT, “Design for a Re- 


search Project on International Con- 
flicts and the Factors Causing Their 
Aggravation or Amelioration,” Western 
Political Quarterly, X (1957), 263-75, 


MORTON A. KAPLAN, “Balance of 
Power, Bipolarity, and Other Models of 
International Systems,” American Politi- 
cal Science Review, LI (1957), 684-95. 
These two articles represent two different 
approaches to the study of international 
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dynamics and the cause of international ten- 
sions. Wright's article represents what might 
be called the “molecular approach.” Wright 
would have us consider and describe all 
factors which potentially impinge on inter- 
national relations. He outlines a project de- 
signed to reveal (a) types of international 
conflict, (b) situations from which they 
emerge, and (c) national or international 
procedures available for their control. To 
study these aspects of conflict, he suggests 
analysis of case studies in conflict according 
to two sets of criteria. First it is necessary 
to describe or ascertain the facts of each 
country in terms of psychology, sociology, 
geography, demography, technology, and 
ethics. Then the contending countries 
should be analyzed in terms of (a) the re- 
lations between the conflicting states, (b) 
the internal policy and structure of the con- 
tending states, (c) the available procedures 
for solving conflicts, and (d) the existing 
tension between nations at the time of the 
conflict. Although “analysis” seems for the 
most part to mean description for Wright, 
he does suggest that variables should be 
measured whenever possible. 

In contrast to Wright, Kaplan’s article 
represents the “molar approach.” Kaplan 
extracts certain variables from the milieu of 
factors which Wright describes and from 
these variables constructs six types of sys- 
tems of international relations. He further 
postulates the conditions under which one 
type of system breaks down and another 
emerges. With this model it is possible to 
explain international tensions as the result 
of one of two causes: (a) the breakdown 
of one system before another has emerged 
or (b) the existence within a system of in- 
compatible elements. 

The first type of system is the “balance- 
of-power system,” which is defined in terms 
of seven conditions necessary for its main- 
tenance: (a) there must be more than five 
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nation actors; (b) nation actors will increase 
their capabilities (resources, etc.) but ne- 
gotiate rather than fight; (c) nation actors 
will fight rather than fail to increase capa- 
bilities; (d) they will stop fighting rather 
than eliminate an essential actor; (e) they 
will oppose any coalition or single actor 
which tends to assume a position of pre- 
dominance within the system; (f) they will 
constrain actors who subscribe to superna- 
tional principles; and (g) they will permit 
defeated or constrained essential national 
actors to re-enter the system. Historically 
speaking, the balance-of-power system is 
followed by the “loose bipolar system.” This 
system consists of supranational actors and 
universal actors (e.g., the United Nations), 
with most nations belonging to the universal 
actor organization and usually to one or 
more supranational organizations. The loose 
bipolar system permits some nations to re- 
main uncommitted to any organization. It 
may be followed, however, by a “tight bi- 
polar system,” in which both the non-com- 
mitted members and the universal actor be- 
come insignificant. On the other hand, the 
loose bipolar system may be followed by a 
“universal international system” if the uni- 
versal actor becomes central to international 
relations. Finally, the “hierarchical interna- 
tional system,” in which there is a single 
world government, can develop either from 
the universal system or as the result of the 
conquest of one bipolar actor by the other. 
—Dina ZINNES. 


LAWRENCE H. FUCHS, “Nations in the 
Fature: Organization for Survival,” 
Western Political Quarterly, IX (1956), 11- 
20. Assuming that the best organization for 
the survival of nations is some form of world 
federal government, the author concludes 
that we must accept one of two positions as 
to the means of attaining this goal. On the 
one hand, the gradualist will argue that 
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time is needed to cement nations into one 
unit. On the other hand, the proponents of 
“decisive-moment-leadership” will claim that 
only at certain times are circumstances ripe 
for a particular idea, act, or union. Although 
the author would like to believe in the first 
position, he finds greater evidence to back 
the second. He shows that in 1945 nations 
were far more receptive to a world govern- 
ment idea than they are now. In fact, since 
1945, Fuchs believes, there has been greater 
and greater disintegration of the world 
community into anarchy and power strug- 
gles —Dina ZINNES. 


foreign policy 

CURTIS MARTIN, “The Soft War,” 
Western Political Quarterly, IX (1956), 
237-49. This is a discussion of some of the 
problems and circumstances which mold 
foreign policy. While the article attempts 
to generalize on the formation of foreign 
policy, it is primarily concerned with cur- 
rent problems. The author appraises the 
Truman and Eisenhower administration pol- 
icies, analyzes the effect of Stalin’s death 
on Soviet-United States relations, and then 
discusses other areas of difficulty in the 
world scene.—D1na ZINNES. 


D. F. FLEMING, “Our Brink of War 
Diplomacy in the Formosa Strait,” 
Western Political Quarterly, IX (1956), 
535-52. In light of the present-day crisis, 
this two-year-old article is almost prophetic 
in some of its conclusions and analyses. The 
author presents the history of the United 
States stand on the Formosa question, 
which culminated in the Dulles “brink-of- 
war’ policy, and discusses some of the do- 
mestic and foreign reactions to this policy. 
The article concludes with some pertinent 
suggestions concerning solutions to the 
Formosa problem. This article will be valua- 
ble for those who are interested in specific 
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crisis areas and in how foreign policy is 
shaped to meet these crises—Dina ZINNES. 


diplomacy during World War II 


HERBERT FEIS, Churchill, Roosevelt, 
and Stalin. Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1957. This is a remarkable book, in 
terms of both its comprehensive scope and 
its readability. The author presents a docu- 
mented, blow-by-blow account of the de- 
velopment of World War II as it took place 
in the negotiations between Roosevelt, 
Churchill, and Stalin. Handled with less 
skill, this 692-page volume could easily 
have become a mass of facts. But Feis has 
selected and integrated the details so as to 
give the reader insight into the dynamics of 
foreign policy. Out of the mass of detail 
there emerge three great statesmen, the 
problems they faced, the solutions they at- 
tempted, and the decisions they made. This 
book is strongly recommended for those in- 
terested in understanding the reality of in- 
ternational politics Diva ZINNEs. 


EDWARD J. ROZEK, Allied Wartime 
Diplomacy: A Pattern in Poland. New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, 1958. The author 
has attempted to tell the story of Poland in 
the pre- and post-World War II period. 
Unfortunately, the book suffers in several 
important respects. First, the title is mis- 
leading, it is the story of Poland first and 
Allied diplomacy second. Then, contrary to 
the belief of the Preface writer, the book is 
severely biased. It favors the London gov- 
ernment (the pre-Nazi government in exile) 
and opposes the Lublin government (large- 
ly controlled by Communists), which of 
course is now in power. This bias is not 
explicit but is implied by errors of omission, 
overemphasis on facts which support the 
author’s opinion, and reliance on documents 
of the London government, the validity of 
which certainly should be open to question 
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(particularly its reports on the activities of 
the Lublin government). Finally, unlike the 
Feis book, which this book resembles in 
scope at least, Rozek often becomes lost in 
an abundance of detail, particularly when 
trying to prove a point. If read with an un- 
derstanding of the implicit bias, this book 
might be used as representative of one point 
of view in the problem of Poland.—Dina 
ZINNES. 


disarmament 
GERDA RICHARDS CROSBY, Disar- 


mament and Peace in British Politics, 
1914-1919. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1957. Although short and 
somewhat limited in scope, this 164-page 
book is a valuable contribution to the study 
of conflict. It is a historical account of the 
various schools of thought on disarmament 
between the years 1914 and 1919. These 
schools of thought changed their tenets as 
the international scene shifted, and Mrs. 
Crosby has attempted to document these 
changes. The book is valuable in three as- 
pects: it gives us the range of opinions con- 
cerning disarmament (restricted, of course, 
to England between those years); it shows 
us what political considerations, national 
and international, were sufficient to cause 
shifts in these opinions; and, finally, it shows 
us the degree of shift for each opinion. 
While the book is concerned with only a 
small geographical area and a given period 
of time, many of its findings have the po- 
tentiality for generalization to other histori- 
cal periods and nations and to broad con- 
siderations of the problems of disarmament. 
—D1na ZINNES. 


GERARD BRAUNTHAL, “West German 
Unions and Disarmament,” Political Sci- 
ence Quarterly, LXXIII (1958), 82-99. 
Germany and Japan faced similar problems 
when, following World War II, the cold 
war began. Strong factions in both countries 
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had seen enough. of war and militarization 
to be greatly in favor of the original Allied 
policy of disarmament for their respective 
countries. However, as countries began to 
choose sides in a bipolarization of power, 
Germany and Japan found themselves in a 
difficult position. Both countries feared re- 
armament because they feared the possible 
ascendance of a military elite. Yet, for stra- 
tegic reasons, they could not remain neutral. 
This article tells the story of how one of 
the strong factions in Germany—the labor 
unions—fought rearmament and gives some 
insight into why they lost the fight.—Dina 
ZINNES. 


political problems in the Far East 


JOHN S.. THOMSON, “Burmese Neu- 
tralism,” Political Science Quarterly, 
LXXII (1957), 261-83. This is a somewhat 
rambling account of the difficulties which 
Burma has encountered in attempting to 
maintain a neutral position in a bipolar 
world. Unfortunately, the author does not 
explain why a neutralist policy is necessary 
for Burma or how this neutralism differs 
from that of India. However, the article 
could be of interest to readers of this Journal 
as a case study in the problems attending 
neutralism.—D1NA ZINNEs. 


LEON GORDENKER, “The UN, US Oc- 
cupation, and the 1948 Election in Ko- 
rea,” Political Science Quarterly, LXXIII 
(1958), 426-50. This article tells the story 
of the United Nations attempt to set up 
free and representative elections in Korea. 
Unfortunately, the article does not deal with 
the Russian objections to the UN’s partici- 
pation in the area, although it does point 
out the strong alignment in objectives be- 
tween the United States and the U.N. The 
article is of value to those interested in 
problems of negotiation on the international 
level.—Dina ZINNES. 
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FRED GREENE, The Far East. New 
York: Rinehart, 1957. This is a historical 
survey of the major areas which constitute 
the Far East: China, Japan, India, Burma, 
Thailand, Indochina, Malaya, Indonesia, 
and the Philippines. Needless to say, what 
the book has gained in breadth of scope it 
has lost in depth. It is basically a textbook 
which discusses the important developments 
within each country and the relationship of 
these events to current problems and con- 
flicts—Dina ZINNEs. 


a general view of man’s 
progress toward peace 


BART LANDHEER, Pause for Transi- 
tion: An Analysis of the Relation of 
Man, Mind, and Society. The Hague: Mar- 
tinus Nijhoff, 1957. This book, by a mem- 
ber of the staff of the Peace Palace Library, 
is characterized as a hazardous venture, 
since it does not fit neatly into any subject- 
matter field. It is an attempt to appraise 
the human situation in an age of atomic 
weapons by reference to a theory of human 
universals. A basic assumption is that man 
does not live by bread alone; besides the 
biological impulses which he shares with 
all living things, man is said to have a spe- 
cific need to symbolize the meaning of his 
existence and to propagate the master-sym- 
bols. This need, unlike that aiming at sci- 
entific prediction and control, never be- 
comes a mere instrument of the biological 
impulses but remains autonomous. On the 
other hand, the relative strengths of im- 
pulsiveness, scientific rationality, and the 
transrational neec are said to vary at dif- 
ferent periods in the history of a social 
order. Landheer depends upon the theories 
of Oswald Spengler and Arnold Toynbee, 
and his interpretations of history seem 
rather eclectic. He shares something of 
Toynbee’s optimism, but his theory of his- 
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torical phases is, on the whole, more rem- 
iniscent of the German thinker. 

The more original features of this book 
come from the author's attempts to apply 
these concepts to the description of typical 
biographical experiences in the present age 
and to the appraisal of present possibilities 
for the growth of peace or, what he thinks 
amounts to the same thing, the growth and 
defense of international order. The techni- 
cal base for continental order exists on 
more than one continent, but only an elite 
shares a deep enthusiasm for such order or 
finds a living reality in its symbols. It is 
speculated that in the near future the ruling 
elite in some regions will be energized by 
continental symbols, a middle class will re- 
spond predominantly to national symbols, 
and the masses will remain local in their 
primary emotional identifications and com- 
mitments. The idea of world order is even 
more remote, if its possibility is to be reck- 
oned by reference to the persuasiveness of 
the symbols representing it, but Landheer 
feels that the rudiments of a technological 
and economic base even for world order 
exist today. Like Toynbee, he believes that 
a synthesis of compatible elements from a 
number of living religions may play an im- 
portant part in the construction of ruling 
symbols for a world order. 

Some Americans who are conditioned to 
what may be called the ruling symbols of 
social science may be surprised to find how 
liberal and progressive in many ways is this 
writer whose primary sources of intellectual 
inspiration must be characterized as con- 
servative, in some respects totalitarian, and 
definitely romantic. If a study of this book 
does no more than make us skeptical of 
our own liberalism and raise the question 
whether the quest for peace does not de- 
pend upon a minimum collaboration of 
many types of mind and many types of in- 
tellectual tradition, it will be more than 
justified —R. F. CREEGAN. 











Correspondence 





Department of Psychiatry and Neurology 
Tulane University School of Medicine 
1430 Tulane Avenue 

New Orleans 12, Louisiana 


To the Editors: 


It was with considerable interest that I 
read the letter from Dr. John A. Aita (Vol. 
I, No. 4), suggesting the establishment of 
teams of specialists to inquire into the 
causes and prevention of war. His sugges- 
tions contain a great many ideas of merit. 

I would like to report that we have re- 
cently established an interdisciplinary study 
group at Tulane University to inquire into 
the social and psychological aspects of the 
nuclear arms race. The first session of the 
study group was held this week. This group 
represents sociology, anthropology, econom- 
ics, philosophy, psychiatry, psychology, po- 
litical science, biophysics, and genetics. 
Other faculty members, representing still 
other disciplines, may join with us later. 

This is not the first such group. I under- 
stand from Dr. George Ham, professor of 
psychiatry at the University of North Caro- 
lina, that a similar group has been estab- 
lished there. Theirs was the first that I know 
of. It may also be of interest to know that 
the Group for the Advancement of Psychi- 
atry has recently established an ad hoc com- 
mittee to study the psychological aspects 
of the nuclear arms race. Dr. Jerome Frank, 
of Johns Hopkins University, is its chairman. 

Although the aim of our group is not so- 
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cial action, I think it conceivable that, if 
many such university study groups were 
formed and the information—new ideas or 
reformulations of old ideas—derived from 
the work of such groups were pooled, as 
Dr. Aita suggests, important social action 
might be the eventual resultant. 

May I suggest that people who are in- 
terested in this in other universities follow 
this example. Perhaps we could use the 
pages of Conflict Resolution as a means of 
interuniversity communication. 


Yours very sincerely, 
Harovp I. Lier, M.D. 
Associate Professor of Psychiatry 


946 Goodfellow Boulevard 
St. Louis 12, Missouri 
To the Editors: 


I am much impressed with the letter from 
Dr. John A, Aita in your last issue (Vol. I, 
No. 4), proposing the development of intra- 
and interdisciplinary teams for the study of 
peace. As a medical doctor, it is quite nat- 
ural for Dr. Aita to approach this problem 
as a malady calling for solution through 
progressive diagnosis. Dr. Aita suggests that 
men of all nations must be wondering about 
the why of “this illogical human phenome- 
non” of human destruction—“why we expend 
so much energy being frightened of and 
angry at one another,” “why man is mas- 
tering and understanding everything except 
his own destructiveness.” 

This seems to me to imply a further cu- 
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riosity which I should like to spell out more 
clearly than was done in his letter. Why is 
there so little attention given to this problem 
by the social scientists throughout the world? 
I should like to propose to the readers of 
your journal that this question receive top 
priority when, if ever, we get around to 
asking what researches are most likely to 
prove most relevant to the laying of a foun- 
dation for the science of peace. My assump- 
tions here are very simple. Without in- 
creased understanding, progress toward 
peace is not likely to match our progress to- 
ward catastrophe. Without much scientific 
study, adequate increased understanding is 
not likely to occur. A better understanding 
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of the cause of the “indifference” of social 
science to this problem might well be one of 
our most strategic first steps in study and 
research toward the goal of a warless world. 

The Peace Study Institute is planning an 
attack on this problem. A survey of social 
scientists is contemplated, either by corre- 
spondence or by personal interviews or some 
combination of both. We should like to cor- 
respond with other individuals who might 
care to participate. Detailed procedural 
suggestions are greatly desired. 


Tueo. F. LENtTz 
Director 
Peace Study Institute 











Announcements and News 





SPSSI Committee on International 
Relations 

The Committee on International Relations 
of the Society for the Psychological Study 
of Social Issues has recently been reorgan- 
ized into a national Corresponding Group 
and a number of local work groups. It was 
felt that many of the activities of the com- 
mittee (e.g., research, bibliographic work, 
survey of courses, consultation with action 
groups) could be carried out most efficiently 
by local work groups which could have 
face-to-face meetings. Attempts to organize 
such work groups will soon be made in the 
Boston, Washington, and Ann Arbor areas 
and possibly the St. Louis area. SPSSI mem- 
bers interested in forming local work groups 
should contact Dr. Herbert Kelman, Harvard 
University, 5 Divinity Avenue, Cambridge 
88, Massachusetts. 

The Corresponding Group is designed to 
fulfil the following functions: (a) to publish 
from time to time a newsletter about the 
research interests and activities of members 
of the group, (b) to facilitate contacts be- 
tween individuals who are not near work 
groups and the local work groups, and (c) 
to make arrangements for an annual meet- 
ing between interested people, including 
members of the work groups. Any social 
scientist interested in international problems 
is invited to join the Corresponding Group. 
Write to its secretary, Dean Pruitt, Psy- 
chology Department, University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
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Committee for the Study of Mankind 


A Committee for the Study of Mankind 
has recently been organized on the assump- 
tion that an awareness of mankind as a 
whole must precede the solution of man’s 
major problems. The committee has held a 
number of group discussions, both in this 
country and abroad, and plans are under 
way for an international seminar on the 
concept of mankind. Among the subjects 
proposed for this seminar are (a) “On what 
basis can mankind operate as an organized 
whole?” (b) “Are the cohesive forces with- 
in mankind (common needs, problems, as- 
pirations) helping or hindering the attain- 
ment of a concept of mankind?” (c) “What 
are the conditions under which conflicting 
social structures can be brought together 
into a single whole?” The committee also 
publishes a bulletin, Views and Ideas on 
Mankind, several times a year; it has a cir- 
culation of about 400. The director is 
Gerhard Hirschfeld, who can be addressed 
at Committee for the Study of Mankind, 
5461 South Cornell Avenue, Chicago 15, 
Illinois. 


PROD 


A newsletter in the area of political be- 
havior, PROD (Political Research Organi- 
zation and Design), has just finished its first 
year of publication. Its major purpose is to 
facilitate communication among students of 
political behavior in the hope of improving 
theory and research in this area. The con- 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS AND NEWS 


tents are mainly communications from po- 
litical scientists describing their major con- 
cerns. Most of the communications appear 
to concern internal politics, but there are a 
few which are relevant to international re- 
lations, e.g., “The Policy Services and Lim- 
ited Warfare.” Correspondence should be 
addressed to Alfred de Grazia, Managing 
Editor, Box 294, Princeton, New Jersey. 


International Review Service 
The publications of the International Re- 


view Service (IRS) would seem to be of 
particular value to students of international 
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relations and conflict resolution. Each 
pamphlet covers a separate international 
problem, e.g., the refugee problem in the 
Middle East, the arms race, the United Na- 
tions Emergency Force, disarmament, the 
Algerian-French conflict. An analysis is pro- 
vided of the political aspects of each prob- 
lem, using official documents and statements 
as sources; and historical, textual, and sta- 
tistical information is included. The major 
focus of this service appears to be on United 
Nations activities and problems. For infor- 
mation, write IRS, 15 Washington Place, 
New York 3, New York. 











Books Received 





AMERICAN ASSEMBLY. United States In- 
terests and Instruments: International 
Stability and Progress. New York: Ameri- 
can Assembly, Columbia University, 1957. 

Asuer, R. E., et al. The United Nations and 
the Promotion of the General Welfare. 
Washington: Brookings Institution, 1957. 

Hewer, Fritz. The Psychology of Inter- 
personal Relations. New York: John Wiley 
& Sons, 1958. 320 pp. 

Janis, I. L. Psychological Stress. New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, 1958. 439 pp. $6.95. 

MELMAN, SEyMouR. Inspection for Disar- 


mament. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1958. 291 pp. $6.00. 
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RESEARCH AND PoLticy COMMITTEE OF THE 
CoMMITTTEE FOR ECONOMIC DEVELOP- 
MENT. The Problem of National Security: 
Some Economic and Administrative As- 
pects. The author, 1958. 

Russe.t, Rutu B. A History of the United 
Nations Charter. Washington: Brookings 
Institution, 1958. 1,140 pp. $10.00. 

Tumin, MELvin M. Desegregation: Resist- 
ance and Readiness. Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1958. 270 pp. $5.00. 

University of Toronto Quarterly, “The Hu- 
manities in Soviet Higher Education,” 
Vol. XXVIII, No. 1 (October, 1958). 96 
pp. $4.00 per year. 
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CONQUEST OF VIOLENCE 
The Gandhian Philosophy of Conflict 


By JOAN V. BONDURANT 


Here is an exciting study of Gandhi’s technique of non-violence, which he called 
satyagraha, and described as a “movement intended to replace methods of 
violence, based entirely upon truth.” The distinguishing characteristics of the 
Gandhian technique, the relevance of continuing experiments in its refinement, 
and the far-reaching implications of satyagraha are explored here in terms familiar 
to the West. This is a book for those who are concerned with the fundamental 
problems of human conflict. It is a book for those who would understand more 
of the dynamics of Gandhian leadership in India. But beyond this, Conquest of 
Violence is intended to stimulate further experiments with techniques for the 
constructive conduct of conflict. 200 pages. $5.00 


Order from your bookstore, or 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS - Princeton, N.J. 

















INTERNATIONAL HOUSE 


(A department of the University of Chicago) 


Offers resident accommodations at nominal rates to visiting American 
and foreign educators—and to others on professional visits to the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 


INTERNATIONAL HOUSE is also available for small or large confer- 
ence groups which require meeting space and food service. 


The House is open twelve months of the year. 


For details write to: 


THE DrrREcTOR 

INTERNATIONAL HousE 

1414 East 59th Street 

Chicago 37, Illinois (FAirfax 4-8200) 
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Suggestions to Contributors 


An important purpose of Conflict Resolution 
will be to stimulate systematic research on 
international processes. The Journal will pro- 
vide a channel of communication for the re- 
search and thinking which are already being 
done, including work directly in this area and 
work in related areas that is potentially rele- 
vant. In addition, the Journal will enrich the 
study of international relations by encourag- 
ing, within the behavioral sciences, a new 
area of specialization. Since the Journal will 
be concerned with problem area rather than 
discipline, it will provide the interdiscipli- 
nary context favorable to research on inter- 
national behavior. 

The Journal will provide useful services for 
those who are contemplating or are already 
engaged in research, as well as for the general 
reader. Besides a section devoted to theoreti- 
cal and empirical articles, Conflict Resolution 
will also include special departments on cur- 
rent research, current literature, discussions 
and reviews, correspondence, and announce- 
ments. 

Since the field delineated for the Journal 
is a new one, bridging the gap between the 
traditional disciplines of history and political 
science and the new methods of the behav- 
ioral sciences, the problem of stating what 
materials are suitable for publication is not 
easy. The list below is intended to give some 
concrete examples of the type of material 
which the Editorial Board has in mind. It is 
understood that this list is not exhaustive. 


SUGGESTED TOPICS 


amics of xenophobia 
ects of economic pressures on international re- 
lations 
Biological foundations of conflict and co-oper- 
ation 
Geographic factors in international relations 
Effects of modern warfare on popular ethical 
standards 
Relationships between population increases and 


war 
The role of religious movements in international 
relations 


Attitudes toward other nations and toward war 
as a function of socialization experiences 

Channels of communication and influence on for- 
eign-policy issues 

Factors in successful federation of peoples with 
diverse cultures 

Emergence of individual responsibility in inter- 
national law 

Semantic analysis of international disagreements 

Economic models of conflict 

Methods of communicating social science find- 
ings to decision-makers and the general public 

The role of elites in foreign-policy decisions 

The decision-making process in foreign relations 

The role of mass media in relation to biases af- 
fecting international relations 

Evaluation of educational programs on interna- 
tional organization 

Effects of student exchange on attitudes 

National stereotypes, their sources and conditions 
of change 

Public perception of the intentions of other na- 
tions 

Sources and components of nationalism 

Mathematical models of armament races 

Cross-cultural studies of war-mindedness in re- 
lation to other aspects of culture 

Analyses of historical examples of prolonged 
peaceful relations between nations 

Analyses of international conferences 

Comparison of industrial conflict with interna- 
tional conflict 

Experimental studies of aggression, threat, and 
intergroup conflict 


Manuscripts submitted to the Journal 
should adhere to the conventions concerning 
reference citations, preparation of tables and 
figures, manuscript format, etc., as described 
in the Manual of Style of the University of 
Chicago Press. 


Manuscripts should be sent to: 


CONFLICT RESOLUTION 
208 ECONOMICS BUILDING 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 
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Founded in 1952, this unique journal is an international medium for the 
publication of philosophical and humanistic studies. Published simultane- 
ously in six languages, English, French, German, Spanish, Italian and 
Arabic, it offers glimpses of our own and other cultures in articles by world- 
renowned scholars. English language edition edited by Richard P. McKeon. 


Some random titles: “History and Our Times,” Eric Dardel; “The Repub- 
lics of the Middle Ages,” Maria Ungureanu; “The Seven Offices,” Kenneth 
Burke; “Poetry and Tradition,” C. M. Bowra; “The Regime of Castes in 
Populations of Ideas,” Pierre Auger; “Anxiety and Society,” Marc Chapiro. 


Quarterly. One year, $4.00 


ETHICS: An International Journal of Social, Political, 
and Legal Philosophy 


Founded in 1890. Designed to further understanding by a study of the ideas 
and the principles which structure and motivate individuals and societies. 
Includes relevant material from law, politics, economics, sociology, religion. 


Edited by Charner M. Perry. 


Some random titles: “The Status of Values and Democratic Political The- 
ory,” Adrienne Koch; “J. S. Mill and the Definition of Freedom,” James P. 
Scanlan; “Ethics, Politics, and Power: Christian Realism and Manichean 
Dualism,” Ferdinand A. Hermons; “Kant, Logic, and the Concept of Man- 
kind,” Sidney Axinn. 


Quarterly. One year, $6.00 


THE JOURNAL OF RELIGION 


Founded in 1893 as The Biblical World, merged with The American Jour- 
nal of Theology in 1921, taking then its present name. Backed up by a tra- 
dition of more than a half-century of nonsectarian scholarship, it provides 
readers with vigorous and critical inquiry in all areas of the history and 
philosophy of religion. Edited by Bernard E. Meland and J. Coert Rylaars- 


dam. 


Some random titles: “Three Kinds of Philosophy of Religion,” William A. 
Christian; “Is There ‘Knowledge’ of God?”, Frank B. Dilley; “Whitehead 
and Berdyaev: Is There Tragedy in God?”, Charles Hartshorne; “Knowl- 
edge, Religious and Otherwise,” Henry Nelson Wieman. 


Quarterly. One year, $6.00 


Write for prices for foreign subscriptions and further information. 
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